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By Bishop Warren A. Candler, Chancellor of Emory University, Atlanta 


% \ HEN a seller and q vartakes of the nature of the crime of 
3 buyer have made a 8¢tting money, or goods, under false 
| trade, based on truth, both pretenses. The medium of advertis- 
+ have obtained a benefit, and ing. whatever its nature, which lends 
the community -to which they its columns to such advertising, ac- 
belong has been benefited inso- ‘cepts a bribe to become accessory to 
far as their interests affect the the same crime. 
welfare of the community. Each J; is 9 far-reachin 
: : - g reform proposed 
has parted with that which the by the Associated Advertising Clubs 
other needed, and in turn has ob- : oe * 

: of the World in the motto **Truth 
tained from his fellow-man what he s.-h @ sentiment must act like a 
himself needed. Honest exchanges, fealth-leden current on the trade (// 
therefore, enhance values. winds. Its influence will extend far {/,/ 
But trades based on untruth damage beyond the limits of advertising, and 


all concerned. They approach dan- Stimulate honesty in all the processes 
gerously near to theft. and transactions of commerce. 


By advertising, buyers and sellersare The patron saints of the commercial 
brought together, and truthful adver- world ought not to be Ananias and 
tising promotes the welfare of the Sapphira. Lying spirits cannot guide 
commercial world; it is, in fact, apart safely the merchantmen of the world. 
. of the wealth-producing forces of the The argosies of trade must sail by the 

world. But untruthful advertising is pole-star of truth. Otherwise they 
a fraud and the fosterer of fraud. It will be wrecked. 
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Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is limited. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 
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|| The Boy Scouts’ 
Year Book 





| Packed full to the brim with 
delightful stories by the au- 
']| thors the boys like best ; special 
| articles by prominent men in 
| America, including President 
Wilson, Colonel Roosevelt, Or- 
ville. Wrigh*, Dillon Wallace; 
||| articles on woodcraft and scout- 
‘|| ing, hygiene, athletics, sports, 
| etc. Full pages of pictures in 
colors and over 100 other illus- 
| | trations 
| 


throughout the text. 
Be sure to have it on your 
list. 


Large 8vo, stamped in gold, 
with beautifully colored inlay 
on cover. 

Price 
- +++ $1.50 
Boys’ Life, 1 year......... 1.00 


Boy Scouts’ Year Book. 
aT 
| Both for 


coccccces chee 
All charges prepaid by Boys’ Life. 

























































BOY COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Author of “The Boy's Vacation Book,” “The 
Wireless Book,” etc. 


The book is 
fe SS =7 au 
MY the (A) 


avishly illus- 
rated and 
shows the 
| Boy Gllectors 


no st profit- 
| 





|} able things 
|| to collect and 
| 
} 








how to col- 
lect them, 
such as min- 
*rals. fossils. 
|| wild flowers, 
|} ferns, butter- 
flies, insects, 
Narine  ani- 
|} mals, photo- 
zraphic__rec- 
ords of wild 
birds and 
ee In- 
lan arrow «21-4- si]. 
ifheads, AH Verrill 

|] stamps, war 

relics, etc. Illustrated with many pictures 
|| and diagrams of specimens and apparatus. 


SPECIAL—The Boy Collector's Handbook, a 
handsome book of the $1.50 class, will be 
sent with One Yearly Subscription to Boys’ 
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|] Lire, both for $1.50, all charges prepaid by 
Boys’ Lire. 
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All advertisements published in. Boys’ Life 
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America. 
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are as represented. 
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FAMILY TALK— 


| ee this number you will find the state- 
ment that the forty-four prize-winners 
in our “Scouting in the Dictionary” con- 
test will be announced in the May Boys’ 
Lire. In the meantime we are looking for 
the best idea for another big competition— 
something that will interest every boy. If 
you have thought of a contest that will be 
really big, let us know what it is. It 
doesn’t have to be connected directly with 
scouting, but, if it is, so much the better. 


M®; BEARD, on page 18, gives you a 
chance to test your wits. Can you 
read the sign-language letter he repro- 
duces there? And can you solve his “horse 
on the prairie” problem? Worth trying! 


. you found a $100 bill, just what 
would you do? If this question inter- 
ests you, you will be especially interested 
in “Bill’s Bill,” which begins on page 15. 


| Speers will soon be the top-notch 
game again. We’re getting ready for 
it, too. An unusual baseball story will 
start next month—one full of excitement 
and fun—real, comical fun. The author is 
J. Raymond Elderdice, who wrote “Hicks, 
Accidental Detective,” and other laugh- 
making stories we have published. Makes 
you grin just to think of Hicks, doesn’t it? 

And next month the great hike of the 
20y Scout Crusoes begins—the explora- 
tion hike on their jungle island which is 
forecasted in this month’s instalment. Go- 
ing with them? 


MeCrE than 1,500 whole troops have 
subscribed for Boys’ Lire, so every 
scout may have his own copy. Has yours? 
Ask your scoutmaster. Tell him to write 
to us about it right away. It will mean 
a good deal to your troop, and to you. 
You'll be surprised, too, to know how easy 
it is to get Boys’ Lire by our special 
“Troop Subscription Plan.” 


| iy! makes us feel pretty good to hear 
some of the fine things our boys say 
about Boys’ Lire. “Best magazine ever!” 
“Getting better all the time!” “Couldn’t 
get along without it!” These are the com- 
ments that are coming to us every day. 
But the best thing of all is the way boys 
are beginning to talk about “our” maga- 
zine, as though they had a share in it. 
That’s the right idea. Boys’ Lire is “our” 
magazine. Every boy who reads it has 
a share in it. 

We tell you these good things about 
Boys’ Lire because, since it is “our” maga- 
zine, you have a right to know them. 
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Hi- Yi-Deels 


A Thrilling Story of a “Neck and Neck” Track Meet 


OME people said afterwards that the 
S credit of the thing was due to the 

Rev. Joseph Podger. That worthy 
gentleman would have felt gratified had 
he heard the statement, for he had done 
his best, as he put it, “to leave some per- 
manent impress upon the youthful minds 
gathered before him.” 

The opinion of the youthful minds, 
however, differed considerably upon the 
subject of his address. Some of the very 
youthful among them were impressed most 
of all by the shine on his rusty black coat. 
Others thought that his trousers needed 
creasing badly. But all of them remem- 
bered very distinctly his “Hi-yi-deels.” 

He certainly had a peculiar way of pro- 
nouncing that much-worn phrase, and he 
used it so frequently that it became a 
sort of refrain to the rest of his remarks. 

as a snicker went around 
the assembled school every time 
he said it, the address was quite oe 
a humorous affair, although hu- 
mor was very far from the 
thoughts of the Rev. Mr, Podger. 


LIN CRAIG settled himself as com- 
fortably as sible in the wooden seat 
he occupied in the Assembly Hall. As the 
speaker droned on, Colin’s thoughts drifted 
to where the minds of most of the boys 
were dwelling that morning—the track 
meet in the afternoon. Plainfield Academy 
was sending a very strong team to com- 
poe against Lakeside this year, the local 
ys had been training diligently ever since 
school opened to retrieve their defeat of 
the last season. Colin was captain of the 
Lakeside team. 

“The hi-yi-deels of youth,” declared the 
speaker ponderously, “should be above 
noticing low practices of unworthy op- 

nents. Even in your running and leap- 
ing contests, such as I hear you are to 
engage in this afternoon a 

“Oh, you old fogy thought Colin. 
“Why can’t you beggars learn our 
language before you start preaching 
at us? ‘Leaping contests’ be hanged 
—there’s his ‘hi-yi-deels’ again!” 

And he joitied in the snicker that 
want through the audience. 

During the rest of the morning 
the phrase was the joke of the class- 
rooms, and by the time school was 
dismissed at noon it had become a 
regular slogan. The yell resolved 
itself into: 

“Hi-yi-deels, hi-yi-deels, 

Lakeside, Lakeside, hi-yi-deels!” 


HE §stands_ overlooking the 
third-of-a-mile cinder track in 
the athletic field were crowded that 
afternoon. One section was bril- 





By RUSSELL PATERSON 


Author of “A Strenuous Afternoon” 


Iilustrated by Norman P. ROCKWELL 


liant with the red and yellow of the Plain- 
field colors, for a host of supporters had 
arrived to cheer on the athletes belonging 
to that school, while another section was 
more sombrely decorated with the Lake- 
side purple and white. 

It was generally agreed by those who 
knew the personnel of both teams that 
the sprints, long-distance, hurdles and 
shot-put would go to Plainfield, while the 
middle distances, jumps and _ pole-vault 
would be won by Lakeside. If the second 
and third places in all these events broke 
about even, as was also expected, it would 
mean a very close score, and the final re- 
lay race might be the deciding event for 
the championship. With the chances so 
uncertain, excitement was feverish. 


HE trouble started in the 220 yards 
dash. No lanes were provided for 
the runners in this event, and although the 

























Putting all the force of shoulder and arm into the throw, 
Morrow heaved the shot with a gasp. 
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contestants were warned by the starter 
that they must keep in imaginary lanes 
for the first 25 yards of the run, they 
had only just been set off when Plain- 
field’s crack. sprinter cut across in front 
of the others to gain the inside track, and 
edged out the best Lakeside runner, who 
consequently did not have a fair show. A 
protest was lodged by the official starter 
with the judges, but on examining the 
marks on the cinders, they could not agree 
that the cut across had been made within 
25 yards, and did not disqualify the win- 
ner. The Lakeside supporters gave a noisy 
demonstration of their disapproval, how- 
ever, and a bunch of them caused a roar 
of laughter by yelling: 


“Plain—field—where—are — your — hi- 
yi-deels?” 


oo 100 yards had gone to Plainfield 
also, and the broad and high jumps 
had been won by Lakeside men, as was 
expected. Then came the 440 yards run. 

Colin Craig had earned his position as 
captain of the track team by being Lake- 
side’s best middle distance runner. He 
knew that on this occasion he was up 
against a good man in Saunderson of 
Plainfield, but Lakeside was counting on 
his getting both the quarter and half- 
mile, so he knew he would have to 
put out all that was in him. He de- 
termined to take no chances, and at 
the crack of the pistol he forged 
ahead of the others, setting the pace 
from the very start. 

When the runners reached the first 
curve of the track, Colin heard the 
hard breathing of Saunderson just 
behind him, and as he swung 
around he realized that with a burst 
of speed the other man was strain- 
ing ahead of him. Colin smiled as 
he thought of the uselessness of his 
doing so, for he would have to take 
a long outside track on the curve, 
and would have to keep 
it quite a way until he 
was the necessary three 
yards ahead of Colin to 
swing in on the inside 
track in front of him. 
That was the rule—three 
—— ahead on a curve 

fore taking the inside 
track away from any 





ae runner. 
ee But to Colin’s amaze- 
RA ment, Saunderson no 


sooner passed his shoul- 
der than he swung in 
and almost jostled him 
off the track. A _ howl 
arose from the Lakeside 
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section of the stand, and 
Colin felt his blood boil up 
in him as he fell in behind 
the other. But one of the 
judges was running towards 
them, and as they met him he 
waved Saunderson off the 
track, and Colin finished the 
race an easy winner. Then 
out of the corner of his eye 
he saw that Saunderson was 
talking angril with the 
trainer of the Plainfield 
team. 


Cheer after cheer came 
from the Lakeside boys when 
the other man. was disquali- 
fied, and as Colin broke the 
finishing tape their yells 
were redoubled. “Craig, 
Craig, hi-yi-deels!” they 
howled delightedly, and Colin 
forgot his indignation in the 
flush of having made sure his 
race. Whether he could have 
won out in a fair run he 
could not tell. 


The pole vault: went to 
Lakeside, and the mile run 
and hurdles to their oppo- 
nents, as had been predicted. 
This brought the score to a 
tie. There remained now 
only the half. mile, the shot 
put, and the relay, and the school which 
won two out of these three events would 
have the championship. 


HEN the half mile was called for, and 

Craig took his place at the line with 
Saurderson beside him. As the pistol 
gave the signal to start, Colin saw his 
rival spring into the lead, and then half 
turn his head as if he were watching for 
something. In a moment, and before the 
Lakeside runners could make out what 
was intended, a second Plainfield man was 
ahead of them and placed himself out- 
side Saunderson and just behind his 
shoulder, .running with him in perfect 
time, and forming a pocket behind which 
the other contestants would have to stay. 
Colin felt his blood boil again as he saw 
the trick, for he knew that while there 
was nothing in the rules to prohibit this 
pocket running, it was far from being 
good sportsmanship. 

The two leaders kept on, and, try as 
they might, the Lakeside runners could 
not get ahead of them. They could not 
pass between the men, for they kept too 
close together to allow that, and it needed 
too long a curve outside to permit them 
to pass on the outside track. So until the 
Plainfield pair saw fit to open up the 
pocket, or until one of them outdistanced 
the other, there was little chance of any 
Lakeside man having an opportunity of 
getting the lead. 

Colin curbed his impatience as well as 
he could. He realized as he ran that he 
could make far better time than he was 
doing if he had a free track, but he put 
his hopes on passing the leaders in the 
final sprint. So he saved his speed, and 
tried to forget the injustice of the pro- 
ceedings. 

They finished one lap of the track, and 
swung around the curve on to the straight- 
away that led to the tape. Now surely 
the pocket would be broken up. Colin 
nerved himself for a great effort. 

But the Plainfield pair were well prac- 
ticed, and although Saunderson was 
crack runner, his partner was not much 


less speedy than himself. They had passed 





Saunderson reached back, gra 





the 220-yard mark, and were sprinting 
on to the 100 before Saunderson began to 
draw away from the other. 


N° was Craig’s chance. He was al- 
ready two yards behind the leader, 
and swung far out to the right, thereby 
losing another precious yard. But now he 
saw a clear track before him, and let out 
all the speed he possessed. 

Closer and closer he pressed to the 
Plainfield runner. One yard he gained, 
and then a second. But just as he was 
eating up the remaining distance, he saw 
the flash of the finishing line pass under 
him, and he felt the end of the string 
that had been broken by his opponent 
flick across his chest, and he knew that 
he had lost. His second place counted 
8 points for Lakeside, while the first and 
third scored 6 for Plainfield. And every- 
one had counted on its being 5 for the for- 
mer and 4 for the latter by his winning 
out. Was the championship lost? 

Panting and trembling he made towards 
the judges. He would protest that pocket 
running. It hadn’t given him a fair show, 
for he was sure he could have beaten 
Saunderson out in a clear race. Yes, he’d 
raise such a howl about it that—— 

And then the slogan that had been 
ringing in his head all day thumped 
through his brain again, and he caught a 
glimpse of the real. meaning of it as it 
passed. “High ideals.” If his were high 
enough, would they take any notice of 
a low-down trick such as had been played 
on him? Wasn’t there such a thing as an 
ideal of sportsmanship too high to pay 
any attention to the low standards of 
one’s opponent? 

“Say, Colin,” yelled a voice in his ear, 
“why don’t you protest that rotten trick? 
You didn’t get half a chance. You'd have 
beaten him sure if they hadn’t pocketed 
you. Raise a howl to the officials !” 

Colin looked around. It was Ted Mor- 
row, the boy who was entered as Lake- 
side’s hope in the shot put, and his face 


“Protest your granny!” said Colin 
scornfully, “ Jf the judges don’t disqual- 


the was flushed with anger. 


bbed the handkerchief, and sprang forward. Colin waited for 
his man with his heart thumping. 





be 





ify them I’m not going to whine.” 

“But the officials won’t do anything un- 
til you raise a yell! You’re the captain 
of the team. We can only get a second 
place in the shot, and the championship’s 
gone. Tell ’em we won’t compete any 
more if they allow that race.” 

“What, and quit? Not if I know it! 
You go and throw that shot a hundred 
feet instead. I'll wait till the relay. If 
we get first and third in the shot we tie 
them again. See?” 

Colin walked away, and to every en- 
treaty of his team-mates that he should 
protest, he returned the same answer. 

“Too low-down a stunt to take any no- 
tice of. Ted’s going to get the shot put, 
and then we'll take the relay and win out 
after all.” 


H* went out beside the pit into which 
the shot was to thrown and 
watched the preparations for the event 
anxiously. Behind him on the grandstand 
he could hear Plainfield yells, with now 
and then an angry snarl from the Lake- 
side boys. They were evidently getting 
in an ugly mood. They knew that if Mor- 
row didn’t beat all his previous records 
he couldn’t possibly win. 

One by one the contestants went through 
the motions and made their first throw. 
Plainfield’s champion was well ahead 
when the distances were called out. ‘Then 
came the second t Ted Morrow raised 
his distance to within half a foot of the 
other man’s record, but the Plainfield 
putter went another two inches. Then 
came the third tries. 

“Ted, old man,’ whispered Colin des- 
perately, “you’ve got to beat him out!” 

With a strange glint in his eye Morrow 
took up the heavy shot and balanced him- 
self for the swing. At that instant some 
voice from the Lakeside crowd yelled 
out, “Send her hi-yi, Ted!” 

There was a general laugh, but as if at 
a signal Morrow took his short hop, 
whirled his body around, and, putting all 
the force of shoulder and arm into the 
throw, heaved the shot with a gasp. ony 
and far it flew, and, to his schoolmates 
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the stand, it seemed as if Colin Craig 
jumped with it in his excitement. It 
landed well beyond the farthest mark, 
and amid tremendous Lakeside howls the 
distance was measured. Yes, it beat the 
previous record by four inches. 

Then the Plainfield champion took his 
last chance, and a dead silence settled on 
the spectators. Through the usual mo- 
tions he went, and threw, and the Plain- 
field crowd yelled mightily as they saw it 
land, apparently in the same spot as 
Morrow’s had hit. 

The judges bent down intently. Then 
they straightened themselves and an- 
nounced the result to those standing 
around. And it didn’t need the official 
announcer’s hoarse tones through the meg- 
aphone to inform those on the stands that 
Morrow had won by half an inch, for 
Colin was dancing jigs around him, and 
slapping him on the back until he forcibly 
objected. And, inspired by his team-mate’s 
success, another Lakeside entry pulled 
out a third place in the event. 


So now the score stood even again, and 
there was only the relay race to de- 
cide the championship. A buzz of excite- 
ment ran along the rows of seats, and a 
series of wild yells arose when the con- 
testants came out from the dressing room 
and went to their stations at different 
points around the track. 

The race was one mile, or three laps 
in length, and each team was composed 
of four’men. Colin Craig was the last 
runner of the Lakeside team, taking up 
his position at the 440 yard mark. As he 
had expected, he found that Saunderson 
was to run against him, but as the other 
did not make any advances in conversa- 
tion, Colin maintained a nervous silence. 

The two starters crouched down, the 
pistol shot cut the air, and they were off. 
Immediately a roar arose from the stands. 
The men ran neck and neck up around the 
curve of the track, along the far straight- 
away, and past the 880 mark. Then slowly 
but surely the runner with the red and 
yellow colors began to draw away from 
the purple and white, and Plainfield re- 
doubled its yells. Now they were at the 
220-yard mark, and the second pair of 
runners snatched the handkerchiefs from 
them and were off. 

Three yards separated them as_ they 
started. Then the Lakeside man began to 
pull up, and by the time they had gone 
around to the 880-yard mark, where the 
third pair awaited them, he had cut down 
the lead to only one yard. The fresh run- 
ners strained around the curves and ap- 
proached the point where Colin and his 
opponent were waiting. 

“No chance for your rotten pockets this 
time,” Colin found himself jerking out, 
though he hadn’t intended to say it. 
Saunderson looked at him as though he 
were going to answer, but said nothing. 

Then they both stepped out on to the 
track well behind the line to receive the 
handkerchiefs. 


EARER and nearer came the run- 

ners, faces set, muscles straining, 
and again Colin saw that his man was 
losing ground. Yes, there was no mis- 
take about it. The Plainfield spectators 
saw also, and wilder yells than ever came 
from their benches. 

Now they were up to them. Saunder- 
son reached back, grabbed the handker- 
chief, and sprang forward. Colin waited 
for his man with his heart thumping. 
Then, three yards behind, the Lakeside 


runner came*up and 
chief into Colin’s han 

He turned and sprang off. It was only 
an instant after Saunderson had passed 
the mark, and the Plainfield man who had 
given him the handkerchief was stagger- 
ing on the track. Either by accident or 
intention he stepped right in front of 
Craig, and Colin lost another precious 
yard in springing out and around him. 

His first impulse was to turn back and 
yell. As he hesitated for an instant he saw 
behind him the Lakeside man pushing the 
other runner off the track angrily. It was 
a foul, but whether it was intentional or 
not was hard to say. The Lakeside sup- 
porters thought it was, and raised angry 
howls. 

Then Colin saw Saunderson straining 
on in front of him. No, he wouldn’t quit 
and protest the foul. He’d win that race 
in spite of it, and with a great wave of 
raging blood surging up into his brain, 
he started out to catch his opponent, now 
six yards ahead. 


— the handker- 


CONFUSED roar came from the 

crowd, but Colin saw only the flying 
feet in front of him. He felt the track 
spurning under his own spikes. Six yards 
to make up. It was impossible. But it 
mustn’t be impossible! He gritted his 
teeth. He was going to catch that beggar 
in front or burst something. Gee, if he’d 
only hold back a bit! 

Then they passed the 880 mark, and it 
seemed as if he surely was nearer that 
straining back than when he started. Yes, 
he was catching up! The thought sent 
new life through him. 

The Lakeside boys saw, too, and, stand- 
ing on the backs of their benches, they 
went absolutely wild. Colin caught a vis- 
ion of the swaying, shrieking crowd as he 
turned down the curve, but his thoughts 
were all upon catching that figure in 
front. 

There was no question as to his gaining 
now as he turned past the stands, for he 
could see that he was creeping up inch 
by inch, and if only his spirit didn’t give 
out before the finishing line was reached, 
he might make up the remaining distance. 
Give out? Rats! It. couldn’t. 

On he strained down the straightaway, 
and by this time his breath was coming in 
great gasps. He saw the finishing posts 
in front of him, and anxious, strained 
faces standing beside them. Now he was 
passing the hundred-yard mark, and 
could almost touch Saunderson as_ he 
swung out into a clear path. Then, with 
his jaws clenched so hard that it hurt, 
he put all his remaining force into the 
final sprint. 





1,262,680 Words 
From Boys! 


That’s the grand total written 
by the competitors in our “Scout- 
ing in the Dictionary” contest. 

It is proving a tremendous task 
to examine the papers thoroughly 
and to pick the forty-four prize 
winners. Steady progress is 
being made and the names of the 
winners will be published in 
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Yard after yard slipped under him, and 
the other figure was just by his side. A 
few inches more and he would be in line 
with his chest. But something was going 
to burst. He couldn’t stand another pace. 
He must! The tape was just in front of 
him. With a gasp he shoved his own 
chest forward at the instant when his 
opponent did the same. He felt the 
string break, and then he stumbled to 
his knees. Which of them had broken 


it? 
r* was only a moment before his iean- 
mates were picking him up off the 
track. Then he saw rather than heard 
them screaming at him that he had won, 
had won! He grinned happily and re- 
laxed on some one’s shoulder, his head on 
his hands. What did anything else matter 
now? . The championship was won for his 
school. 

Now someone was pushing towards him 
through the crowd, and Saunderson grab- 
bed his hand. 

“Craig,” he gasped, “I’m sorry—for the 
other—tricks. Our trainer told us—they 
were fair strategy. We didn’t know. I’m 
sort o—glad you won—’cause we wouldn’t 
have—accepted the championship—if we’d 
got it—on poor sportsmanship. You're a 
sport—to run it out—after the fouls. Is 
it all right?” 

“All right?” panted Colin in return. 
“Sure !” 

And then they were separated, for the 
Lakeside boys had swarmed on to the field 
and carried Colin off on their shoulders, 
yelling a confused jumble of “Craig, 
Craig!” “Lakeside!” and “Hi-yi-deels!” 


An Animal of the Past 


UFFALO were more numerous than 

any other large mammal of historical 
times, and once ranged over one to two- 
thirds’ of North America, from Pennsyl- 
vania to Mexico and to Great Slave Lake 
and the land of the musk-ox, about 2,000 
miles east and west by over 8,000 north 
and south. Centering in his natural home, 
the billowy great plains, he also lived on 
the plains of northern Mexico, the Great 
American Desert, up into the Rocky 
Mountains to an elevation of 11,000 feet 
and even nearly to tidewater east of the 
Appalachian Mountains. At one time a 
man could drive for twenty-five miles 
through an unbroken herd. They even ob- 
structed steamboats and derailed railroad 
trains. 

He was hunted for his hide and tongue 
until almost completely exterminated in 
his natural range. Not more than 1,000 
remained, these being chiefly in Yellow- 
stone National Park and the Great, Slave 
Lake region, in which latter place there 
are about 600 of a variety known as the 
wood buffalo. In 1870 they ranged from 
Texas to Great Slave Lake. In 1890 they 
were to be found only in parks and the 
Great Slave Lake region. 

There are now slightly over 1,500 in 
captivity, which are increasing slowly, but 
they deteriorate in small enclosures. Con- 
sidering these immense herds, and how few 
there are left, he may be considered an 
animal of the past—From the Official 
Handbook of Rocky Mountain Park 
Museum. 


The poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as 
great 

As when a giant dies.—Shakespeare. 



















at Tyler Pass even during the month 

of July. In the spring-time they 
were of frequent occurrence. And while 
ordinarily these storms were short, they 
usually represented a general mixture— 
snow, rain, wind and sleet. 

Just such a storm was encompassing 
Tyler Pass to-night, but “T P,” as the 
night telegraph station there was called 
—the only building on the pass—was ac- 
customed to storms. So was its one oc- 
cupant—Ben Davis, the eighteen-year-old 
telegrapher. 

Right now Ben’s thoughts were far re- 
moved from weather conditions. The 
Oriental Limited, westbound, had just de- 
parted. Ben had telegraphed the time of 
its departure to the train despatcher at 
Waybridge, and was waiting for the engi- 
neer of engine No. 666—which engine had 
assisted the limited up the mountain—to 
come in for return running orders to Sun- 
set Plain, eighteen miles east. 

Ben looked very unhappy, and fingered 
gloomily a letter which lay on the desk 
before him—one which the conductor of 
the limted had brought to him from Way- 
bridge. Unmindful of the howling storm 
which ripped and slashed about the frail 
two-room telegraph shack, he, for the 
third time, hopelessly regarded the let- 
ter’s contents. It made him feel that the 
bottom had dropped out of everything. 


Gt Tyler Pass were known to occur 


UDDENLY a door opened, and ac- 

companying the wind-driven rain and 
sleet that spattered fiercely into the door- 
way, there entered a short, dripping fig- 
ure, carrying a gleaming lantern. A 
smile shone on his good-natured counte- 
nance, and Ben, looking up, answered the 
cheerful greeting of his friend Swedey, 
engineer of helper engine 666. 

Swedey shook the rain from his greasy 
cap and jacket, set his lantern on the 
floor and drew closer to the blazing fire 
in the waiting-room stove. One glance 
at Ben’s face told Swedey that something 
was disturbing him, but before Swedey 
could make inquiry, Ben handed _ the 
young engineer the letter he had been 
reading, and added very soberly, “I’ll ask 
for your running orders while you read 
it, Swedey.” 

Ben tapped away at the telegraph key 
connected with the train despatcher’s 
wire, and Swedey read the following let- 


By ROGER 


ter from division headquarters at Way- 
bridge: 
Dear Mr. Davis: 

Owing to the fact that you have been in our 
employ but six months, and as yet have scarcely 
had time to demonstrate to us your real worth, 
we cannot now consider your application for 
the vacancy of message operator in the despatch- 
er’s office here. Will keep you in mind, how- 
ever. (Signed) H. C. WELLS, 

Division Superintendent. 


“Never mind, Old Top,” said Swedey, 
as he returned the letter and gave Ben a 
friendly slap on the shoulder. “We can’t 
get these good things all in a night. Now 
let me sign that train order you've copied. 
It’s time the old girl (referring to engine 
666) was moving.” 

After Swedey had signed the copy, and 
Ben had telegraphed the signature to the 
despatcher, receiving in turn the despatch- 
er’s O. K., he handed Swedey this running 
order: 


Helper engine No. 666 will run extra 
from Tyler Pass to Sunset Plain. 
(Signed) H. C. W. 


Swedey read the order, carefully placed 
it in a pocket, grabbed his lantern, then 
pulling up the collar of his short, heavy 
jacket, started away. 

“So long, Ben. Bad night, this! Bad 
night!” and Swedey had disappeared into 
the howling blackness. 

The rain and sleet whipped and splashed 
about the little telegraph building, rat- 
tling its shaky doors and windows and 

making it creak and tremble. 


EN rose from _ his 

seat, moved toward 
the window facing the 
tracks, and peered sob- 
erly into the dense dark- 
ness. He recalled vivid- 
ly that it was just such 
a night as this, a year 
before, when his father, 
a freight engineer on the 
road, had followed his 
engine through a weak- 
ened bridge. When they 
had finally extricated 
Bob Davis from the en- ’ 
gine he had 
stood by so 
faith- 
fully and 
brought him 


On the Trail of 666 
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home, his last words to Ben were, “Never 
shirk your duty, boy,” and Ben thought 
of these words now as he gazed into the 
inky blackness. 

On the main tracks near by, stood the 
powerful helper engine, No. 666. As Ben 
looked at it and thought of the enormous 
steam power stored in her shapely black 
body, he felt a strange thrill, for having 
ridden with his father several times, he 
knew what it meant to control that won- 
derful force with merely a throttle, an 
airbrake and a reverse lever. 

And now Swedey hopped into the _ 
side of the engine’s cab and opened her 
throttle; and as if eager for freedom, big 
666 slowly loosened her steel joints, and 
puffing, trembling, straining, pushed bold- 
ly into the restless night. As the grimy- 
faced fireman shovelled coal into the flam- 
ing jaws of her open fire box, a strong 
red glare weirdly illumined the inside of 
the cab and threw strange moving sha- 
dows on the rugged landscape. 

Faster and faster spun her drivers, and 
proud steed that she was, 666 soon dis- 
appeared down the winding steel tracks 
that led to the valley below, leaving’ in 


her path a trail of tiny om 
gleaming sparks. ye 

The young telegrapher re- Be 
turned to the key and r) oe 


clicked the following infor- t 
mation to the train des- 


patcher: 
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OS, OS, engine 666 arrived 10 P. M.; 
departed 10:30 P. M. 


re telegraph instruments then fallin 
into silence, Ben walked to the wait- 
ing-room stove and threw on some coal, 
after which he seated himself before the 
roaring fire. Naturally, he 
fell to thinking about Way- 
bridge. His mother lived 
there, and she would be as 
disappointed as he, when 
she learned of his failure to 
secure the vacant position 
there. It paid more money 
than his present job, 
and he could have 
gained much. valuable 
experience by working 
in a despatcher’s office. 

There was still another 
good reason for his wanting 
the Waybridge position. 
Ben was an Eagle Scout, 
and prior to coming to Ty- 
ler Pass, had been temporary leader of 
the Waybridge scout troop — he had 
really kept that troop from going to 
pieces. The former scoutmaster, a chief 
clerk in the superintendent’s office, had 
taken employment with another railroad. 
After his departure, the scouts had se- 
cured a school teacher as scoutmaster, 
but he, too, eventually moved away. Fi- 
nally, they tried to interest the division 
superintendent in their work, but failed. 

The truth was, Waybridge folks did not 
take the Scout Movement very seriously. 
It was something new to them, and so 
far, its boy members had failed to make 
a very favorable impression on the rough 
and ready show-me type of railroaders 
who resided there. Faint-hearted scouts 
had dropped out at the first sign of dis- 
couragement. There were still seven 
staunch stickers left in the troop, how- 
ever, and Ben was doing all in his power 
to keep them together, even though he 
was one hundred miles away. The fel- 
lows liked Ben. He was probably a trifle 
more serious than his companions, yet a 
real boy, and a mighty sensible one. 

This very night, which had followed a 
promising May day, those seven stickers 
were bunking in a rough little cabin four 
and. a half miles east of “T P”—one they 
had bought for almost nothing from an 
old miner. As all of the scouts were sons 
of railroaders, they obtained free trans- 
portation. Once a month the stickers 
came up here to spend Saturday, and as 
Ben was working nights, he managed to 
spend part of that day with them. Right 
now he wondered what the fellows were 
doing at “Camp Stick-Together.” 

The scouts had christened the cabin 
that because all were determined to keep 
their troop from totally disbanding, and 
still regarded Ben Davis as their leader, 
even though he lived on the Pass. They 
planned soon to build a temporary tele- 
graph line from the cabin to “T P” tele- 
graph office, having obtained permission 
from the railroad company to connect 
with that point. The boys had intended 
returning home before night on this par- 
ticular occasion, but the storm prevented. 
The Waybridge train despatcher, how- 
ever, had promised to ope the boys’ 
parents that they were all safe. 


N hour had passed, and Ben was still 

dwelling on these and other details, 
when the little sounder connected with the 
train despatching wire suddenly awoke 
with a rousing smash, which later resolved 
itself into Ben’s office call—T P. 











Signaling with his gleam- 
ing lantern. 


Ben answered promptly atethe tele- 
graph key. 

“Did engine 666 leave ‘T P’ when you 
reported her?” asked the despatcher. 


“Yes,” clicked Ben. 


“Looks funny,” continued the despatch- 
er. “She should have re- 
ported at Sunset Plain half 
an hour ago. Extra freight 
train waiting there to be 
helped up hill.” 

Then followed a_ long 
string of anxious dots from 
the train despatcher’s key, 
and finally he said: 


“Ben, please take a lan- 
tern, go down east track a 
», ways and look for 666. 
\ Something may have—well, 
please try and find her. If 
you get as far as tunnel 
phone, call me.” 

“O XK,” answered Ben, 
and after putting on his 
heavy coat and cap, and taking from a 
drawer a pair of plyers, a small electric 
flashlight and some matches, he grabbed 
a lighted lantern and started out in one 
of the worst nights he had witnessed at 
the Pass for some time. 


HS journey was all down grade, but 
he soon discovered that it was go- 
ing to be the toughest bit of hiking he 
had ever tried, and Ben had taken some 
pretty strenuous hikes with the troop. 
He shut his jaws tightly and buckled 
bravely into the fierce elements that 
whipped and shrieked about him, seem- 
ingly bent on his .very destruction. 

On he went, slipping, tripping and 
stumbling over the rough railroad ties. 
Soon the driving wind wrenched the hat 
from his head and all but extinguished 
the lantern he carried. Ben recovered 
his hat, then held the lantern under his 
coat to keep it from going out. 

Finally, the rain and sleet beat about 
him with such stinging force that walk- 
ing against it became well nigh unbear- 
able and a tantalizing voice seemed to say: 

“Aw, go back. You'll never make it. 
Grown men have died in storms like this. 
Don’t be a fool. They can’t expect a 
fellow to be out in a night like this,” 
and the screeching, mocking wind even 
aggravated the temptation. 

Then, out of e desolate darkness 
seemed to come another voice—an earn- 
est, appealing voice. It was as if Bob 
Davis, engineer, had suddenly returned 
to life and was pleading: 

“Never shirk your duty, boy,” and 
though the rain and sleet painfully 
stung Ben’s face and numbed his fingers, 
he answered half aloud, “I won't, father. 
I won’t!” Then he pushed manfully on 
down the rough winding tracks, deter- 
mined to find the 666 or to drop in the 
attempt. 

The dauntless spirit that had prompt- 
ed old Bob Davis to stand faithfully by 
his engine when it plunged into Muddy 
Bend creek, was now guiding his boy 
through a howling storm over one of the 
most formidable passes in the frowning 
Rockies. 

Though the boy peered steadily ahead, 
little could he see through the rain and 
sleet. He knew well every foot of this 
track, for he had been over it time and 
again. He knew, too, that no trains were 
due either way for several hours, except 
the freight train waiting at Sunset Plain, 
and it could not proceed until helper en- 
gine 666 reached there. ~Ben hoped soon 


to reach an emergency telephone located 
at a long tunnel a few miles for 
this phone connected with the Waybridge 
despatcher’s office. So on he walked—one 
mile—two miles—three miles—then four 
miles, and now greatly exhausted, he 
found himself nearing Rio Gulch trestle. 
Still, no sign of engine 666! 


U4 in the despatcher’s office at Way- 

i two men on duty were begin- 
ning to feel as anxious for Ben as for 
the missing engine. They knew that there 
was a telephone five miles east of Tyler 
Pass, though they had hardly expected 
that the boy would venture that far 
through such a storm. 

At this very moment, Ben was essay- 
ing the most perilous part of his journey. 
He had just rounded a sharp turn, and 
before he realized it, was on the long steel 
trestle that spanned Rio Gulch—a struct- 
ure six hundred feet above the treacher- 
ous stream that plunged madly through 
a rocky chasm below. 

As Ben started over the trestle, the 
wind worked itself into such a fury that 
the great steel structure seemed all aqui- 
ver. To complicate matters, his lantern 
was suddenly extinguished and swept over 
the trestle, and only one-third of the way 
across the lofty structure, it looked for a 
moment as if Ben himself would be swept 
from the tracks into the thundering dept! 
below. 

He sank to the cold, wet ties and be- 
gan to crawl—slowly but cautiously, grip- 
ping each tie firmly as he moved along. 
It was a hard battle with the cutting wind 
and the stinging rain and sleet, but dogged 
perseverance and splendid physical en- 
durance won, and soon Ben was on his 
feet again, dragging his tired, stiff limbs 
over track that was more solid. He be- 
gan using his pocket electric flashlight 
now. One cheering thought gave him 
fresh hope. He was nearing the vicinity 
of Camp Stick-Together, and from a cer- 
tain elevated point not far from the tres- 
tle, one could, on a clear day, dimly see 
the scout cabin in a deep gulch below. 

The boy had gone scarcely a quarter 
of a mile further when something at the 
side of the railroad track caught his eye 
—a weird smudge of burning coals. Re- 
newed strength and courage succeeded 
alarm. He rushed forward, and reaching 
a steep slide, quickly discovered why 666 
had not reached Sunset Plain. The track 
at this point had caved in, and the huge 
engine, on leaving the damaged rails, had 
plunged down the embankment, and was 
now fifty feet below, partly buried in the 
rain-soaked dirt, sand and rock. 

Ben hurriedly slid down to where the 

wreck lay. 
“Swedey! Oh, Swedey,” he called loud- 
ly through the darkness, and felt truly 
thankful when a voice answered faintly, 
“Is it—you—Ben? Good boy! Good 
boy!” and soon Ben was bending over the 
little engineer, who lay partly buried in 
coal near the locomotive’s tender and who 
urged the boy to telephone immediately 
for aid. Realizing that this was the wise 
thing to do, and that there was not a mo- 
ment to lose, Ben covered Swedey with 
his own heavy jacket, snatched up a 
lighted torch that lay near by, then 
climbed into the unburied part of the 
engine’s cab. 

Half of the engine was embedded in the 
steep embankment. Her fire was almost 
extinguished, and nowhere could he see 
her fireman. Finding in the cab a lan- 
tern and some red-light fuses, Ben quick- 
ly appropriated them. He at once lit the 
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lantern and after assuring Swedey that 
he would soon summon aid, climbed to the 
track above. 

There he debated. Here was an in- 
jured man needing aid, and another to be 
searched for. Someone must notify the 
train despatcher; someone must attend 
the injured. Someone, too, must guard 
the railroad track. The nearest available 
wire communication was still half a mile 
east. 


HEN an idea came to Ben. There 

was just one chance in a hundred that 
it would work. Finding himself near the 
cliff that overlooked Camp Stick-Together, 
he hastened along the track until he 
reached that cliff. Hastily climbing to 
its flat top, he began a series of swings 
with his gleaming lantern: 

Four short swings—H; one short swing 
—E; one long swing—L; five short swings 
—P. Corresponding to Morse telegraph 
signals, which all the scout troop knew; 
it meant “HELP.” 

Three times he repeated the word, but 
with no results. Then he conceived a 
better idea. Putting one of the red fuse 
signals under his coat, he lit it, and soon 
had a bright, glaring reddish light. With 
this he again began signalling the letters 
—HetP! 


OWN in Camp Stick-Together, lo- 

cated on a sheltered ledge in the 
gulch below, every scout except Hal 
Jones, who slept near a window, was fast 
asleep. Jones had had too much supper 
that night. He was greatly surprised, on 
glancing out the window, to 
see on the heights above a 
bright moving light. For a 
moment he watched it in- 
tently, then grasped its im- 
port. It came from the di- 
rection of the railroad track 
—came once, twice, three 
times. (The wreck itself 
could not be seen from the 
cabin.) Quickly, Hal wak- 
ened his sleeping compan- 
ions. 

“Fellows! Fellows!” he 
shouted, excitedly. “Some- 
thing’s wrong over there. 
Read that signal,” and six 
sleepy scouts, rubbing their 
eyes, moved to the window, 
where they saw what Hal 
had seen—the word Herp 
flashed through the wild, 
roaring night. Hal grabbed 
a pine torch, lighted it, and 
rushing to the doorway, an- 
swered the pleading signal 
with the hopeful letters, “i, 
i,” which being interpreted 
telegraphically means, “I 
understand.” 

“Now hustle, fellows,” 
urged Hal. “We _ must 
dress quickly and get right 
over there. Take pocket 
electric flashes, first aid 
stuff, some grub, too,” and 
a few minutes later, seven sturdy scouts, 
carrying gleaming flashlights and blazing 
pine torches, and with solid packs swung 
over their strong shoulders, were work- 
ing their way over a narrow mountainous 
trail, toward a light Ben Davis had left 
on the cliff for their guidance. After 
twenty minutes of hard climbing they 
reached the scene of the wreck. 


Ben, in the meantime, had rushed half 
a mile east to the tunnel telephone that 
connected with division headquarters at 
Waybridge. When finally he returned to 
the scene of the wreck, his fellow scouts 
were already at work extricating Swedey 
and his fireman from the wreckage. As 
he staggered into their presence he fell 
exhausted to the ground, almost crying 
with joy to think that his faithful com- 
rades had so promptly heeded his sig- 
nals. Already hot coffee was steaming 
from a bubbling pot on a fire they had 
built under a protecting bowlder. Crude 
stretchers had been rigged up, and all 
the first-aid-to-the-injured knowledge that 
the boys had ever learned, had been put 
into practice. Waybridge division head- 


quarters on receiving the telephone mes-. 


sage from Ben, had started out help im- 
mediately. 

After Ben had been revived with a cup 
of steaming coffee, seven scouts with Ben 
at their head began to work like beavers. 
The two improvised stretchers made from 
poles and old coats, now held Swedey and 
his fireman, the latter having been res- 
cued, unconscious, from a pile of rock 
and dirt. 

Five of the huskiest scouts started with 
the injured men back to Camp Stick-To- 
gether, one running ahead with a torch 
to light the trail to the cabin. It was a 
tough journey for the five lads, but they 
finally completed it. 

While at the wreck, three scouts were 
now acting as flagmen, down in the ca- 
bin five others were faithfully attending 
Swedey, the engineer, and Billings, his 








“I always t ought ‘you fellows were nothin’ but a gang of med- 


dlesome kids.” 


fireman. Swedey had escaped with noth- 
ing more serious than a few bruises about 
his shoulders and arms, and one broken 
leg. Billings, however, suffered two 
broken legs, in addition to numerous cuts 
and several injured ribs. But he was 
coming along fine. As one of the scouts 


administered aid to him, he turned weak- 
ly over in his bunk and faced the lad. 


“And here,” he remarked feebly, a faint 
smile flickering across his countenance, 
“here I always thought you fellows were 
nothin’ but a gang of meddlesome kids. 
Well, if ever I get on my sea legs again, 
I’m goin’ to have the whole bunch of you 
photographed on our engine. I take my 
hat off to all of you,” after which he 
turned his gaze on the fire blazing cheer- 
fully in the little fireplace which the 
scouts themselves had constructed. 


HEN the wrecker train arrived at 
the scene of the wreck, Division 
Superintendent Wells and a company sur- 
geon were the first ones to alight from it. 
The superintendent gave a few hurried 
instructions to the wrecking crew, after 
which he and the surgeon hastened to the 
scout cabin with Ben and his two com- 
panions. Before leaving, the superintend- 
ent shook hands with every scout present. 
“Boys,” he said, with no little display 
of gratitude, “I’m proud of every last 
one of you. And this chap here (indi- 
cating Ben)—well, he’s as brave a man 
as his father was. On Monday he be- 
gins work in the Waybridge despatcher’s 
office, which means that he can now be 
of even greater service to you faithful 
stickers. Fact is, he ought to be your 
leader. I can’t. But I can do this. For 
a long time, you scouts have been after 
us big fellows to help you get a club- 
house at Waybridge. I'll see that you 
get that clubhouse next week. God bless 
all of you.” 

To-day in the Waybridge Troop Head- 
quarters there hangs a big handsome pho- 
tograph, showing engine No. 666 sur- 
rounded by the aybridge scouts, 
Ben Davis in the center and Swedey, 
whose life he saved, at his side. 


Gipsies By Aeroplane 

AMED “gipsies” because they 
N were such travelers, the gipsy- 

moth has been found to travel 
by a method as yet unused by these 
wandering folk. For, after two 
years of investigation, 
the Department of Agri- 
culture discovered that this 
insect’s most successful 
method of travel is by 
using the principle of the 
aeroplane. The moth itself 
cannot fly a great distance 
—the female not at all. It 
is the caterpillars, strange 
to say, that ’plane through 
the air. 

When first hatched from 
the egg, the baby. cater- 
pillars drop off into space, 
suspended by a long thread 
that they spin as they go. 
This thread is caught ty 
the wind—the tiny cater- 
anes with it—and may 

carried several miles be- 
fore it strikes anything. 

To prove this, the inves- 
tigators placed huge 
screens, coated with a sticky substance, 
upright above the. waters of a lake to the 
windward of some infested woods. A 
great number of caterpillar aviators were 
caught upon these screens. It was found 
that the caterpillars might be carried in 
this manner as great a distance as six 
miles from the place where they hatched 
from the egg. 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


A Story About The Thrilling Life of Simon Kenton, 
Buckskin Scout. 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


HIS is Kenton’s 

Moon on the Buck- 

skin Calendar, and 
the reason the scouts all 
know about Simon Ken- 
ton is that, unlike some 
people, scouts know that 
the western boundary of 
the United States does 
not run along the top of 
the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and that one reason 
for this is the great work 
of the Buckskin men. It’s 
high time these Buckskin 
men were put in their 
proper place in history, 
for as compared with 
the Puritans and Cav- 
aliers of the Eastern coast they were real 
empire builders. The Buckskin man pos- 
sessed the moral rectitude of the Puritan, 
combined with the dash and gaiety and 
joyousness of the Cavalier. Fearless, gen- 
erous, hospitable, he is a true hero of ro- 
mance, and that is the reason all scouts 
love him. 

Wuere We Gor Tuem 


Where did we get our Buckskin men— 
whence did they come? Their ancestors 
were weeded out of England, and God 
bless Old England for it! Really, boys, 
we do owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
foolish old kings and lords who blessed our 
land by sending us their refugees. 

It was not long before the settlements 
along our coasts were transformed from 
camps into farms, towns and cities; then 
it was that the first Buckskin men were 
born. These were the adventurous spirits 
who formed the buff’ fringe of pioneers 
and scouts on the frontier—hunters, In- 
dian traders and pioneer settlers. 

The Buckskin men’s forebears came from 
Great Britain, of good, sturdy, respectable 
and often noble families, and by the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century they were 
already recognized as a distinct type of 
men. These pioneers made their first ap- 
pearance in Virginia, and the leaders, head 
men or scoutmasters, so to speak—traders 
like Meedham, Batts, Bland, Wood and 
Fallon—were all very well educated, as we 
know by the journals they left. There 
were others like our own Simon Kenton, 
who did not know how to read, but we 
know from the records handed down to us 
that even those lacking in book knowledge 
were often brilliant men. 

As far back as 1674 the head men among 
the traders lived in their stockaded planta- 
tions, as one writer has said, “better than 
any Canadian Seigneur.” It was this fron- 
tier that produced our Boones, Kentons, 
Clarks, Crocketts, Washingtons and Lin- 
colns, of whom we are so proud and who 
are destined to live in story and song as 
long as America is inhabited by Ameri- 
cans; it was their lives that gave the in- 
spiration from which the boy scouts of to- 
day evolved. 

Here’s Kenton 

Simon Kenton was six feet one inch in 

his moccasins cnd weighed one hundred 





and eighty pounds. He 
was blonde and had clear 
blue-gray eyes, just the 
sort possessed by all 

d rifle-shots. He was 
an athlete, stalwart and 
muscular, without an 
ounce of superfluous fat 
on his body. He had a 
pleasant countenance and 
a sweet voice, but the 
latter was of great com- 
pass and power and in 
battle it could be heard 
rolling like thunder above 
the shouts of the In- 
dians and the cracking 
of the rifles. He was a 
master spirit wherever 
he happened to be. Unlike Daniel Boone, 
he was social in his tastes. When engaged 
in battle he was bold and daring to ex- 
cess, inspiring all men with courage and 
striking dismay to the hearts of the foe. 
He was regarded by the other settlers as 
the prince of pioneers. In religion he was 
a Methodist, eres been converted at a 
camp-meeting revival in the wilderness by 
the Buckskin parson, Rev. James B. Fin- 


ley. 
y Capturep By INDIANS 


Alexander Montgomery, the famous 
George Rogers Clark, and Kenton were 
three as daring men as ever wore moc- 
casins. At the same time they were usu- 
ally cautious—that is, they would take 
great chances, but would carefully study 
the situation, so as to make the chances as 
safe as possible. Once they were too reck- 
less and paid the price. They captured 
the horses from an Indian camp, but when 
they reached the Ohio River the tired 
horses refused to take the water. Rather 
than abandon the horses they did not cross 
the river, but made camp on the shores 
and in the morning the Indians attacked 
them, scalped the unfortunate Montgom- 
ery, captured Kenton, but George Rogers 
Clark got away. 

How THE Prisoner Was TreaTeD 


The Indians have never been noted for 
their gentleness toward prisoners, and, 
after kicking and pummelling Kenton un- 
til they were tired they forced him to lie 
down on his back, stretched his arms out 
full length, and, placing a stout sapling 
across his chest, they fastened his wrists 
to each end with thongs of buffalo hide. 
Next they drove stakes at his feet and fas- 
tened his ankles with thongs of buffalo 
hide to the stakes. Then they tied a halter 
around his neck and made the other end 
fast to a young sapling and finished by 
lashing his arms and elbows to the stick 
which lay across his breast. Thus he was 
bound “spread eagle,” so that he could 
move neither head, hand nor foot. 

This is particularly interesting to your 
National Scout Commissioner because 
when he was a young man congestion of 
the lungs caused him to miss a surveying 
trip, and the man who took his place was 
“spread-eav'ed” by the Indians and died 
from a stake driven through his tum-tum. 

Simon spent the night “spread-eagled.” 


In the morning the Indians evidently 
thought that he must have been stiff from 
his night’s experience, so they made a very 
gentle and lady-like plan to limber him 
up. First they bound his hands securely 
behind his back with buffalo thongs, then 
they mounted him upon a fiery, unbroken 
colt, lashing his feet securely to a thong 
that went under the belly of the horse. 
The animal had never before been ridden 
and objected vigorously to the burden, 
and, greatly to the delight of the simple- 
minded red men, the horse went bucking, 
rearing and plunging through the brus 
until, tired of its efforts, it fell in line and 
followed the other horses along the trail 
to the Shawnee village of Old Chillicothe. 
Just before reaching the village the In- 
dians came trooping out and gave Kenton 
a terrible beating, but our hero was a 
husky youth, and while the mauling he 
received was very cruel and painful, it did 
him no permanent harm. 
Runnine THE GANTLET A TERRIBLE ORDEAL 


Not content with inflicting this punish- 
ment, as soon as he arrived at the village 
the braves, squaws and children armed 
themselves with sticks, clubs and switches, 
tomahawks and knives, and formed them- 
selves into two lines facing each other, 
and between these lines Kenton was made 
to run. It was such a run as no half-back 
ever made. As he rushed along the lines 
of his tormentors each one tried to strike 
him. This was called “running the gant- 
let.” The wonder is that it was possible 
for a man to come out the other end of the 
line alive. but Kenton did and ran the 
gantlet again at Piqua and at Macachack, 
and again at Wapatomica. In spite of the 
ill treatment he had received at Maca- 
chack he broke through the lines and al- 
most got away. At Waetousies (which 
is just below Zanesville, in Logan County, 
Ohio) he came out of the ordeal as bruised 
and bloody as a victim of the New York 
gunmen. 

Simon’s face was now painted black, a 
sign that he was to be killed; but while 
the council was deliberating upon the man- 
ner of his death, an Indian, accompanied 
by John Ward, James Girty and his 
brother, Simon Girty, the notorious rene- 
gade, entered the council room. They 

rought with them seven bloody scalps 
and eight captives. Simon Girty threw a 
blanket on the floor and ordered Kenton 
to seat himself upon it. Naturally Kenton 
was a little stiff by this time and did not 
move with alacrity. This made the brutal 
Girty very angry and, roughly grabbing 
Kenton by the shoulders, he slammed the 
poor fellow down on the blanket with a 
thud. But later when he learned that 
Kenton was the very same scout with 
whom he had shared his blanket in Lord 
Dunmore’s campaign, Girty’s whole man- 
ner ro ge Before the assemblage of 
astonished Indians Girty sprang forward 
and lifted the prisoner to his feet and 
gave him a grizzly bear hug of welcome, 
after which, with the aid of the Mingoe 
chief, Logan, and the French Canadian, 
Captain Peter Druyer of the British army, 
Girty not only saved Kenton from the tor- 
ture stake but was ultimately the cause 
of his escape. 

The United States owes much to Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, and these 
states owe everything to Simon Kenton 
and his fellow Buckskin Scouts, and so 
do we scouts of today. 


Row! swow 











The 


Boy Scout 
Crusoes 


By 
EDWIN C. BURRITT 





R. CAMERON, 
How the Story Began—D? ,OfMF RON: 
takes his patrol of scouts with him on an expedi- 
tion in the South Pacific. They leave their ship, 
the Flying Fish, to explore an island. A terrific 
storm comes up and they are forced to spend 
the night ashore. In the morning no trace of 
the Flying Fish can be seen, and the party finds 
itself marooned with only a meager supply of 
equipment and provisions. They find cocoanuts, 
which provide food for immediate needs. Then 
they build a cabin of bamboo. The food gets 
monotonous, the mosquitoes are bad, especially at 
night, and a little rebellion breaks out, but the 
boys forget their slight troubles when the, scout- 
master plans an exploration trip into the wilder- 





the journey. 


cide to establish a new camp. 


ness. On this trip Karl, preceding his companions, 
falls into a deep ravine and is: unable to continue 
j e situation proves favorable, and 
near fresh water—a new-found river—they de- 











Illustrated by WALT LOUDERBACK. 





“Dick dropped to his knees and stretched out his arms, 


but the force of falling water once more 
drove Bobby under.” 








Cuapter XII 
HE next three days were busy ones 

I for the scouts on their far-off 

island. 

The patrol decided to build a better 
and more comfortable house than the one 
at the bay. To keep out snakes and in- 
sects they imitated the natives of that 
part of the world and raised the floor of 
their dwelling about four feet above the 
ground. Across beams lashed firmly to 
stout posts, split bamboos were laid for 
flooring. The walls were also of split 
bamboo, placed vertically this time, and 
fastened to three horizontal canes, one a 
few inches above the floor, another at the 
top of the walls, and a third half way 
between. Lianas and cocoanut fibre were 
used for tying, and in some places bam- 
boo pegs were a substitute for nails. 

The floor was made to project beyond 
the walls about six feet in front and four 
at the sides and back to form a porch. 
A ridge-pole was set up and a properly 
pitched roof of bamboo and palm leaves 
built to project over the porch as a pro- 
tection from sun and rain. 

A door was left in the end toward the 
sea and a window at the rear and on each 
side. Lattices of narrow strips of bam- 


boo were placed in the windows to keep 
out wild beasts, while another movable 


-lattice could be set up in the doorway. 


A ladder that could be pulled up at night 
was necessary to enter the dwelling. 

Ants of several different kinds, varying 
in size from red ones so small the a 
could scarcely see them to black ones near- 
ly an inch long, were abundant and annoy- 
ing. The boys soon discovered that some 
kinds bit very sharply. Rod attempted to 
keep them out of the house by smearing 
cocoanut oil, made by boiling the nut meats 
and skimming off the oil that rose to the 
surface, on the posts and the lower part of 
the ladder. is did not prove a suffi- 
cient protection, but he finally hit upon a 
plan that served to keep out the trouble- 
some insects very effectually. 

He made some shallow bamboo tubs and 
cut them in half vertically. He then cut 
out a semi-circular hole in the bottom of 
each half, so that two half tubs just fitted 
around the base of each post. After 
chinking them around the posts to make 
them water tight, he filled these little tubs 
with oil, through which the ants could not 


ass. 
Heaps of ferns were spread on the 
springy bamboo floor and covered with 


9 


palm leaves for beds, and the house was 
complete. 


ARL, with his lame knee, was unable 
to take a very active part in the 
house building, but he kept busy. He cut 
the pegs used in the construction, made a 
number of bamboo tubs and dishes of 
various sizes for cooking and provisions, 
distilled salt from the sea water, built a 
fireplace, for which the other boys gath- 
ered the stones, did much of the cooling, 
and finally made several bows and a num- 
ber of arrows, for their supply of ammu- 
nition was sm 
His arrows he made of slender bam- 
boos, the sharpened points hardened in 
the fire and the shafts feathered with 
pigeon feathers. He had nothing for bow- 
strings, but Fred suggested that the cord 
they had used in building their first 
shanty would be available. As it had 
been found more economical not to cut 
the twine after each knot, it was in pieces 
long enough to be serviceable for bow- 
strings and fish lines. Accordingly it was 
agreed that whoever returned to Coral 
Bay to leave a mess for Captain Mor- 
ton should bring back the cord. Karl also 
made another fish trap, which was set 
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close to a reef running out from the shore 
beyond the creek. 

His knee improved rapidly, and he was 
soon getting about with the aid of a 
stout bambo cane. Indeed, so anxious 
was he to do his share of the work and 
not shirk, that Dr. Cameron had difficulty 
in restraining him from overdoing. 

House building had to be interrupted 
to provide food, and Fred also decreed a 
general washday. As they had no changes 
of clothes, the boys had to wear part of 
their wardrobe while washing and drying 
the rest, but in this warm climate that was 
no hardship. The stream was the wash- 
tub and, as there was no soap, they were 
obliged to rub their clothes with sand as 
a substitute. The Doctor and Fred also 
issued a general order that everything 
about camp must be kept neat and clean, 
that rubbish must not be left lying around 
but carefully burned or buried. 

When Roderick’s oven was opened the 
first morning the baribussa meat was 
found fairly well roasted and still hot. 
The better cooked parts were eaten, the 
oven reheated and the rest put in for 
more roasting. In addition to this meat, 
pigeons were plentiful in the palms at the 
ed of the forest. Karl’s fish trap 
yielded some fish, while small, silvery 
fresh-water fish of flavor were 
found in the stream. ese were caught 
by means of a line composed of small 
pieces of string, collected from various 
members of the party and tied together, 
and a hook made of a bent pin. Cocoa- 
nuts, bananas and bamboo shoots were 
plentiful, and Fred shot several large 
squirrels, which were a welcome addition 
to the larder. On account of the-destruc- 
tiveness of the ants, all the food had to 
be kept in the house. 


ty mage night, the house having 
been completed, the boys sat around 
on the little porch and talked about what 
they should do next. It was a week that 
morning since they had first landed on the 
island, but, although the time had passed 
rapidly, it seemed much longer when they 
looked back over it, so many experiences 
had been crowded into a short space of 
time. 

“I think,” said Dr. Cameron, “that some 
of us should return to Coral Bay tomor- 
row and leave another message there for 
Captain Morton. Of course if he landed 
and did not find us there he would search 
for us, but a message would save him both 
time and trouble.” 

So it was agreed that the Doctor and 
Rodericl: should return to the bay next 
day. Dick wanted to go, but the scout- 
master had to deny him the privilege as 
a punishment for an act of disobedience. 
He had gone a considerable distance into 
the forest alone that day, which was 
strictly against camp rules. 

The sun was just coming up next morn- 
ing when Dr. Cameron and Rod left camp. 
Leaves and grass were glistening with 
dew. Everywhere birds were calling 
among the trees, their cries for the most 
— harsh or sharp, for few tropical birds 

ve melodious voices. When they reached 
the place where the baribussa was killed 
they were surprised to find the grass up- 
tvoted ana the ground fairly plowed up. 

“It looks as if a whole drove of pigs 
bad been rooting here,” said Rod. 

“That is probably just what happened,” 
answered his father. “A herd of wild 
pigs has been feeding here, unless I am 
much mistaken, real wild pigs, for bari- 


bussas don’t root. We ought to be able 
- get a new supply of fresh meat before 
ong.” 

They did not catch a glimpse of pigs, 
however, or of any other animals except 
the little short-tailed monkeys, during the 
whole trip back. They saw several birds 
they had not seen before, notably a rac- 
quet-tailed kingfisher, gorgeously plu- 
maged, and a large flock of little, metallic- 
green starlings feeding on the fruit of a 
palm tree. Dr. Cameron knew the names 
and habits of nearly every wild thing they 
met. 

They reached the bay without mishap, 
but were surprised to find the thatch of 
their cabin pulled apart and broken in 
many places. 

“Some more of the same beasts that 
visited us in the night have been here,” 
said Rod, examining the tracks around 
the cabin. “I'd like to get a look 
at one of them, but I’d just as soon not 
feel him again. There are scars on my 
shoulder yet.” 

The fish trap was raised and found to 
be full of fish, some of which were broiled 
for lunch. After the meal the Doctor and 
Rod partly dismantled the cabin to get 
the cord they had used in building it. 
They rested through the worst heat of the 
day, and then, after fastening a message, 
written on a leaf of Dr. Cameron’s note- 
book, in a forked stick in front of what 
was left of the shanty, started on the re- 
turn trip. 

Cuapter XIII 
A Serious Mishap 

EANWHILE Fred, who was in 

charge of the camp, kept the’ other 
boys busy. After breakfast had_ been 
cleared away he set them to building a 
bamboo table for the cabin. It was not a 
model of beauty when done, but fairl 
strong and serviceable, and that was 
that could be expected of amateur carpen- 
ters with almost no tools. Harold and 
Dick were rather inclined to grumble 
over this extra work, as they thought that 
after all they had done in the last three 
days they were entitled to a vacation, but 
Fred kept them at it in spite of com- 
plaints. 

After dinner they rested on the porch 
of the cabin, Harold and Bobby both fall- 
ing sound asleep. About half-past three 
Fred told Karl to look after things while 
he went for a short walk along the beach. 
Karl took out his pocket knife and went 
to work on a bamboo flute that he had 
been wanting to make for several days. 
Presently Dick, who had grown restless, 
aroused Bobby and proposed that they 
go down to the beach to look for shells. 

“Don’t go far away,” said Karl, “and 
don’t get Bob into mischief, Dick.” 

“You’re not scoutmaster or patrol lead- 
er, either,” retorted Dick, who was feeling 
rather cross because he had missed the 
trip with the Doctor and Rod. “You've 
no business giving orders, old Spectacles.” 

Karl flushed. He hated the nickname 
Dick had given him, for he was sensitive 
about his near-sightedness, and would 
gladly have exchanged all the beauty of 
his soft brown eyes for the keen vision 
of Dick’s commonplace gray ones. So he 
merely turned his back on the younger 
boy and paid no further attention to him. 
This manner of retorting made Dick feel 
rather ashamed of himself. He would not 
admit it, however, but, swinging around 
on one heel, started towards the cliff. 

“Come on, Bob,” he called, and Bobby 
followed him. 


Byes paused for a moment at the 
edge of the cliff to watch a great fri- 
gate bird wheeling about overhead and 
swooping down from time to time with its 
swift graceful flight into the sea after 
food, then scrambled down to the beach. 
Dick soon tired of picking up shells. 

“Let’s go over to the other side of 
Rocky River,” he said. “We haven’t been 
along the shore there.” 

“All right,” Bobby answered, turning 
towards the cliff, for the stepping stones 
where they could cross the stream were 
some distance up the glen. 

“It’s too far around that way,” objected 
Dick. “Let’s see if we can’t cross below 
the falls.” 

“It’s awfully deep there. I don’t be- 
lieve we can.” Nevertheless Bobby fol- 
lowed Dick along the beach. 

At the foot of the falls, where the lit- 
tle stream plunged over the rocks on its 
way to the sea, the falling water had 
worn a deep hole in the sand and lime- 
stone, so that the stream there was very 
much deeper than it was farther up, and 
none of the boys had ever attempted to 
cross here. Almost in the middle of this 
deep pool a flat rock rose about a foot 
above the water at low tide. This was 
enough for Dick. 

“We can jump to that rock,” he said, 
“and then to the other shore.” And with- 
out waiting for Bobby’s reply he took the 
leap, landing safely on the rock. 

“Here’s the place to get a good look 
at the falls,” he cried. Then he made his 
second jump, landing on the sandy bank 
on the farther side. 

“Come on, Bob,” he called back to the 
younger boy, who stood hesitating at the 
water’s edge. “It isn’t a hard jump. You 
can make it all right. Don’t be a cow- 
ard.” 

These last words stung Bobby. With- 
out waiting to get a good start, he 
jumped. His foot grazed the edge of the 
slippery rock, and down he went. Throw- 
ing out his arms he tried to grasp it, but 
missed, and the water closed over his 
head. 


E rose and tried to strike out for the 

shore, but a curious under-current 
pulled his feet towards the falls, while the 
descending waters beat him down. Again 
he disappeared. 

For an instant when he saw Bobby just 
graze the rock and down, Dick was 
paralyzed with fright, fright such as he 
had never felt for himself. Then with 
only one idea in his mind, that he must 
save Bobby, he leaped back to the rock, 
landing on it just as the little fellow went 
under for the second time. Coming up, 
struggling and gasping, Bobby pe 
sight of Dick and tried to reach the rock. 
Dick dropped on his knees and stretched 
out his arms, but the force of falling 
water once more drove Bobby under. 

In desperation, Dick threw himself for- 
ward into the water, trying to hold to the 
slippery rock by his feet and legs. This 
he succeeded in doing for a moment. until 
he had seized Bobby, but the pull and 
push of the water were too much for him, 
and he lost hold and went in. 

Grasping Bobby with his left arm, he 
tried to keep them both up and reach 
the shore. It was only a few feet away, 
but the force of the water and Bobby’s 
weight made the struggle seem almost a 
hopeless one. Instinctively, however, Dick 
turned down stream, and, instead of try- 
ing to go straight across, struck out at 
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an angle. He was unusually strong for 
his age and a good swimmer, and he ex- 
erted all his strength. The younger boy 
was still able to make some effort, so he 
was not entirely a dead weight, and al- 
though they both went under once more, 
they managed, after what seemed to be a 
long, long time, but was probably not 
more than two min- 
utes, to reach the 
shore. 

Both dropped ex- 
hausted on the sand. 
Bobby, though tired 
out, had not lost 
consciousness, but he 
had swallowed a 
great deal of water, 
which was salty 
there, and it made | 
him very sick for a 
while. It was near- 
ly a half hour before 
both had recovered 
enough to start for 
camp. 

In the meantime 
Fred, having re- | 
turned to the cabin 
and learned from 
Karl that Dick and 
Bobby had _ been 
gone nearly an hour, 
started out to see what they were up to. 

Before he was half way to the cliff, 
however, two bare heads appeared above 
it, and soon Fred was. gazing in surprise 
at two sorry looking figures, with wet 
clothes, half dried by the sun, wrinkled 
and covered with sand. 

“What have you two been trying to do, 
drown yourselves?” he cried. “Don’t you 
know better than te go bare-headed in 
this blazing sun?” 

Before a could ask more questions, 
Dick stepped forward and plunged into 
the tale, manfully taking all the blame to 
himself, though Bobby interrupted to pro- 
test that he ought to have known better 
than to have tried to jump. Fred’s face 
turned white at the story, but he said 
only, “You had better tell that to Dr. 
Cameron when he comes back. Only don’t 
let me catch either of you going more 
than twenty feet away from the house 
until he does come.” And he turned and 
walked away, feeling that more than half 
the blame rested on his own shoulders for 
having left camp even for an hour while 
he was in charge. 

Supper was_prepared and sunset came, 
but the rest of the party did not return. 
By the time the boys had eaten, darkness 
had fallen, and still no sign of the Doctor 
and Rod. An hour passed, and the lads 
began to be worried. Fred built up a big 
fire, with a vague idea that it might serve 
as a beacon to the returning party, though 
his common sense told him that if they 
were lost in the thick forest, they could 
not see any fire built here. 


Cuarter XIV 
Crab Catching, Sago Making and Wild 
Pigs 


ig 
‘ HAT kept you so long?” de- 
‘W sanded Pied. “We've been aw- 
fully worried about you.” 

“We came back another way,” answered 
Dr. Cameron, “and it took us longer than 
we expected.” 

The scoutmaster and Rod were eating 
their fish and bananas—and eating heart- 
ily, for they had arrived at camp “nearly 
starved”—and telling, between bites, about 


their experiences on the journey to and 
from the abandoned cabin on Coral Bay. 
He said that when they reached the place 
where. they had been obliged to leave the 
shore and strike through the woods on 
their first trip, they found that, the tide 
being low, they could continue along the 
shore instead. Thinking that the easier 
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“Built up a big fire with the vague idea that it might serve as a beacon.” 


going along the sands would more than 
make up for the increased distance, they 
decided to keep on along the shore. 

They had not calculated, however, on a 
point that ran out a considerable distance 
into the ocean with an abrupt wall of 
rock that they could not climb, but had 
to go around on the beach at its base. On 
the other side of this point they came to 
a marsh and were obliged to make another 
detour. Here, however, the Doctor was 
fortunate enough to shoot a half-dozen 
wild ducks, four of which they managed 
to get by wading for them. Dr. Cameron 
did not have his flashlight, so when dark- 
ness fell they lighted torches, both to light 
the way and to keep off any wild animals 
that might be in the vicinity. 

“We had to go slower, though, after it 
grew dark, especially until we struck 
country that we knew,” concluded the 
Doctor. 

While eating, the scoutmaster noticed 
that Dick and Bobby were unnaturally 

uiet. So he was not surprised when the 

ormer said to him seriously, “Dr. Cam- 
eron, may I speak to you a moment.” 

“T’ve something to say, too,” rut in 
Bobby. 

The scoutmaster glanced from one to 
the other. Something, he saw plainly, had 
gone wrong. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I’ll hear 
what you have to say.” 

The three walked down to the edge of 
the cliff in the moonlight, and it was more 
than half an hour before they returned. 
The boys went to bed at once. The Doctor 
then had a short talk with Fred, who 
blamed himself for what had happened. 

When Fred had crossed the stream in 
his walk he had discovered a curious 
stretch of beach, where the sand, instead 
of being white, was black. Here he found 
a number of crab tracks and under the 
tree roots back from the beach some holes 
that he believed to be lairs. Accordingly 
Dr. Cameron decided to go crab hunting 
before dawn the next day, the best time 
to catch land crabs being when they are 
on their way back to their holes from their 
nightly visits to the sea. 


gio daylight the next day the 
Doctor and Fred went crab hunting. 
With the aid of the pocket flashlight they 
found their way across the stream and the 
high land beyond to the beach where Fred 
had seen the tracks. A kind of luminous 
fungus growing on decayed tree trunks 
and branches in the glen glowed bright- 
ly through the dark- 
, ness with ghostly 

effect. 

The beach where 
Fred had found the 
. tracks was ve 
steep and the 
coarse, loose, black 
sand or gravel was 
tiresome to walk on. 
The Doctor thought 
that this sand must 
be volcanic. At 
some time, perhaps 
centuries before, he 
said, the central 
part of the island, 
now scarcely more 
than a high hill, had 
been an active vol- 
cano, from which 
a lava stream had de- 
scended to the sea. 

With a noose at- 
tached to a long pole 
they stationed themselves near a crab’s 
lair. Presently through the dim light of 
dawn they saw the unwieldy forms of sev- 
eral crabs coming up from the sea. The 
Doctor let the lower end of the noose rest 
on the ground in front of the hole, bracing 
the bamboo pole against the tree, so as to 
hold it absolutely still, as the slightest 
movement of the cord might alarm his 
prey. The crab approached close to the 
noose, then paused and waved its nippers 
about as if hesitating to proceed, but, find. 
ing everything quiet, went forward again. 
The Doctor waited until its front nippers 
were through the noose, then suddenly 
with a couple of sharp turns of the cord 
had the creature so entangled that it could 
not get away. 

Just at that moment the sun, a ball of 
fire, sprang upward from the sea, for sun- 
rise is sudden in the tropics. When they 
made their way back with their prize the 
whole world, which had been sleeping so 
soundly but a short time ago, was awake, 
the wood pigeons calling, parakeets and 
ceckatoos screaming as they flew shore- 
ward from the forest, and sea gulls crying 
as they wheeled over the ocean. 

Rod and Harold had breakfast ready 
and had built a fire in the stone oven to 
roast the ducks Dr. Cameron had brought 
the night before. After breakfast Fred 
and Bobby set to work to dress the ducks 
and parboil them before putting them in 
the hot oven Yona roast, while the others 
started for the s ‘ove. Sago making 
was to begin weler. sii 


HE sago palms they found to be 

scarcely so tall, even when full — 
as cocoanut palms, but with thicker, larger 
trunks, and with immense leaves which, 
in the younger trees completely covered 
the trunk. Some of the leaves were in 
flower, bearing t terminal spikes of 
blossoms. Dr. Fates selected a full- 
grown tree that had not flowered, and he 
and Roderick cut it down. They then 
cleared ry the leaves and leaf stalks 
and took a broad strip of bark from the 
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The Raid of the 
Black Rovers 


A Rur-in with the Tommyhawk Avengers 
By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Tlustrated 


HAT we did to Fatty Masters 
when he was initiated into the 


Black Rovers was a scandal and 
a shame, according to his ma and other 
grown folks. Our pirate band might have 
been busted up by main strength and hick- 
ory switches if it hadn’t been for some- 
thing that happened right after Fat had 
scared everybody when we made him look 
like a wild Hottentot boy with the hydro- 
phobia. 

Smitty Henderson and his gang were 
jealous of us because we had a secret band 
of pirates. The first thing we knew Runty 
Brown hunted up John Nelson, the boy 
scout, and me, one afternoon after school. 
Runty was so excited he could hardly talk. 

“They’s a tribe of Indians, Bunk Car- 
son!” he said to me. “Indians with real 
tommyhawks, and everything!” 

“Where's a tribe of Indians?” the Scout 
asked him. “You must be having a -mince 
pie dream in the daytime!” 

“Smitty Henderson and all the fellers 
that goes around with him! They’re 
named the Tommyhawk Avengers, and 
they’re just like the Black Rovers, except 
that they’re Indians and we're pirates!” 

“Well, by Jinks!” Nelson got excited, 
too. “That means we'd better look out 
for our scalps—if I know Smitty Hen- 
derson !” 

“You bet it does!” said Runty. “They’ve 
got something planned for Saturday after- 
noon. I didn’t find out what it was, but 
most probably it means a bump for the 
Black Rovers.” 

We didn’t think there was any doubt, 
but he was right so we called 4 meeting 
right off and appointed everybody detect- 
ives to find out the plans of the Tommy- 
hawk Avengers and report the next day. 
ws all the signs failed, as pa 

would say, and it turned out that 


the Avengers wasn’t after us. They had 
made a plan to capture old Stumpy Daw- 
son and have a war dance and torture him. 


Stumpy Dawson, you know, is a kind of 
queer old man who lives alone in a shack 
off to the south of Cartersville. He is 
poor and sells herbs and things to get a 
living. It is pretty safe to pick on him 
for nobody pays much attention to what he 
is doing except around Christmas time, 
maybe. 

It was our fellers saving Stumpy from 
Smitty and Slats Perkins last Christmas 
that had split up the Cartersville fellers. 
The Scout figgered we ought to save him 
again. 

“There are only two ways to do it,” 
said Grunter Perkins, who always thinks 
that everything is all wrong. “One way 
is to squeal to the grown folks, which we 
won’t and the other is to lick Smitty 
and his Avengers, which we can’t do.” 


by F. Rigney 


There was a good deal of argument, and 
it ended up by their saying I had got to 
think up a plan. Being the minister’s son, 
I get called on to think up ideers until 
sometimes it seems as though my brains 
wouldn’t hold out. 

“If we get the best of ’em it will have 
to be in a way that’s never been done be- 
fore,’ Nelson told me. “Waat’s more, 
you’ve got to make allowance that, al- 
though we're willing, we're easy licked if 
it comes to a fight.’ 

That was true. Grunter Perkins and I 
are only average fighters. Runty Brown 
is too little. Fatty Masters is too much 
like the front part of his name. The Scout 
is a first-class fighter, knowing lots of 
wrestling holds and how to box some, but 
= Henderson is bigger and stronger 
than him and has got all the fellers in 
town, except us, on his side. 

We had met in our barn as usual, and 
while we talked a spider come down on 
his thread right in front of me and that 
started an ideer to work in my head. In- 
side of half an hour we had got our plans 
pretty well figgered out. The Scout ob- 


jected some, but I said that as long as it 
was my ideer we would save Stumpy in 
style just like Richard the Lion Hearted, 
Finally, we 


or Robin Hood would do. 
agreed to stick to- 

ther, whatever 
appened, and now 
I will tell things the 
way they happened. 
They happened one 
right after another. 


TUMPY DAW- 
SON went into 
the woods every day 
after early spring 
herbs, and came 
home along the ra- 
vine back of his 
shack. We found 
out that the Aven- 
Ts was ing to 
pa ME 

Saturday we hung 
around the village until we saw the Tom- 
myhawk Avengers start. We let ’em get 
ahead and then we took Ginger, pa’s old 
white horse, and put a red blanket on him 
for a saddle, and followed. Pa was out 
somewhere, and Ma was down cellar. The 
Scout sneaked along the edge of the ra- 
vine, looking over, until he saw the Indians. 
Then we hitched Old Ginger, and put on 
our red sashes and swords. oe 
went all right except Fatty got his swor 
between his legs and fell down twice. 

We crawled up to the edge of the ravine 
and lay on our stomachs and watched the 
Avengers hiding in the bushes. Besides 
Smitty there was pretty much all the tribe 
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if / “Heave Ho! 


Hearties!” 


My 


—Scales Lawton, Slats Sanders, Pieface 
Sherman, Peanut Granger and a lot of 
other fellers. We didn’t feel very safe 
even up there twenty feet above their 
heads. They had feather. trimmings in 
their hair, and bows and arrows, and 
wooden tommyhawks. It made my hair 
itch to look at those tommyhawks, for you 
take a feller like Slats Sanders and he 
wouldn’t have any make-believe about his 
scalping. It would be the real thing. 
Once Fatty Masters started to sneeze, and 
I had to choke him for most five minutes 
before he got over wanting to. 

Pretty soon we saw Stumpy Dawson 
come limping down the ravine, talking to 
himself and happy as could be. Stumpy 
is a kind of dried 
up little man, and 
won't weigh more 
than two fair to mid- 
dling seized boys, I 
should say. We had 
figgered on that, and 
you will see right 
off why we did. 

“Get ready, Buf- 
falo Bill!” says I, 
giving the Scout a 
coil of rope which 
Grunter Perkins had 
borrowed out of his 
father’s barn. Nel- 
son, he made a 
noose in one end 
and leaned over the 
edge of the cliff. He 
had learned to throw a lassoo, being a 
boy scout. 


D bey about that minute the Indians give 

a warwhoop and popped up out of the 
bushes. I don’t believe there was ever a 
more scairt man in the world than old 
Stumpy Dawson was right then. He 
dropped his bundles of herbs and looked 
around for a place to run. But there was 
Indians everywhere, yelling and waving 
their tommyhawks. 

The Scout stood up and swung his las- 
soo around a couple of times and then 
threw it straight at old Stumpy. We fig- 
gered to lassoo him and pull up out 
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of the ravine, but the noose didn’t go over 
his shoulders the way the Scout wanted 
it to. Instead of that it hit Stumpy on 
the side of the head and he let out a yell 
that sounded louder than the Indians, and 
made a grab to see what had hit him. 
Stumpy caught hold of the rope and the 
Scout yelled “Hang on!” 

I guess Stumpy was so excited he 
didn’t know what he was doing, and when 
he heard the Scout holler he just 
squeezed the rope all the tighter. Then 
I could see that maybe our scheme would 
work after all, even if the Scout did miss 
his shot. So I stood up and waved my 
sword just to give a little style to things. 

“Beware of the Black Rovers!” I hol- 
lered. “Heave ho, my hearties!”’ 


HEN we all grabbed hold of the rope 
and begun to pull. The a 
hawk Avengers was the most foolish look- 
ing lot of Indians that ever lived. They 
just stood there with their mouths open 
and their hands down for the first few 
minutes. But Stumpy Dawson made 
enough noise for everybody. I never sup- 
posed he had such a loud voice. By the 
time we had him most up to the edge of 
the cliff, with his legs kicking and the 
hollers coming louder and louder, the In- 
dians woke up. 

“Shoot the prisoner, noble red men!” 
orders Slats Sanders. 

“Yes, and then climb up and lick the 
stuffing out of Bunk Carson and that 
darned Boy Scout!” yells Smitty Hen- 
derson, forgetting he was an Indian. 

We got Stumpy over the edge of the 
cliff, but not in time to keep the back of 
him from getting hit a good deal by ar- 
rows. He got a good look at our red 
sashes and swords and then he turned a 
kind of yellow, he was so scared. I guess 
he thought pirates was worse than In- 
dians. 

“We'd better let him run for it,” says 
the Scout, puffing and holding on to the 
lassoo. “The Tommyhawkers will be up 
here in a few minutes.” 

“Not much!” I told him. “Every time 
a knight saved a beautiful maiden, or 
anything, didn’t he put her across his sad- 
dle-bow and ride off?’ 

“Sure!” he says. “But Stumpy Dawson 
is no beautiful maiden! Anyhow, go ahead! 
I’m game!” 

I had got Old Ginger by that time. We 
lifted Stumpy up and put him across 
Ginger on his stomach. He was so scared 
he didn’t yell any more. Grunter Per- 
kins climbed up behind to hold him on and 
I sat in front to steer Ginger. I clucked 
and said giddap and we started off easy 
and comfortable. 


B or plan was for the Scout and Fat 
and Runty to run. 

The Avengers would fol- 
low em, knowing that Fat 
and Runty couldn’t run 
fast. But in the woods 
they could probably double 
on their tracks and hide 
and get away. Meantime 
grunter and I intended to 
get Stumpy back to his 
house and wait there for 
the rest of the pirates. 

I looked back and saw 
the other pirates had a 
good start toward the 
woods before the Indians 
came in sight over the edge 
of the cliff. Ginger was 
going along at the jog trot 


he has for coming home from 
funerals and things would have 
been all right if the Tommyhawk 
Avengers hadn’t stopped to fire 
a volley at us. 

Smitty Henderson had a bow 
about five feet long and one of 
his arrows hit Ginger somewhere 
in the hind legs. He acted like a 
different horse right off. You 
never would know he belonged 
to a minister. He kind of hunched 
his legs up under him and started 
for home like a train of cars. 
All Grunter and I could do was 
to hang on, but Stumpy Daw- 
son managed to hang on and yell 
at the same time. The yells kind 
of jounced out of him, like they 
came from his stomach. 

It wasn’t any wonder that 
when we met Gramp Hawkins 
just outside the village he 
climbed over the fence. Hens 
and people and houses went by 
like a streak. Dogs barked. 
Folks ran out to look. And the 
next thing I knew we was in the 
barn at home sprawling around on the 
floor, for Ginger had stopped just as sud- 
den as he started. 


peat we could even begin to rub the 
sore places Pa was out in the barn. 
When he found the horse was safe and we 
hadn’t broke any bones he went: and told 
the neighbors that had collected in the yard 
not to worry—it was only a case of spare 
the rod and spoil the child. Then he 
sat down on a nail keg and looked at us 
for a long time. Bimeby he said. 

“What did these boys do to you, Mr. 
Dawson?” 

“I don’t exactly know, Parson,” says 
Stumpy. “I was going home, peaceable 
like, when twelve or nine hundred asec with 
bows and arrows jumped right out of the 
ground. Then a rope hit me and I caught 
it and somebody pulled me away from 
those first boys and these boys here put 
me on a hoss, and the hoss done the 
rest.” 

“This,” says Pa, “is a serious matter, 
for which mere physical chastisement may 
not be enough. John Bramwell, I want 
to know exactly what was done, who did it, 
and what you intended to do with this 

r man.” 

John Bramwell is the front part of my 

full name. Pa’s using it like that, and 


what he said about a licking not being ti 


enough, scared me pretty near stiff. It 
looked like being sent to reform school, 
maybe. I figgered the truth would come 
out anyway and so I might as well tell it. 
Which I did, up to Ginger getting hit with 
the arrow and running away. I told about 








“He acted like a different horse right off.” 


the Avengers and the Black Rovers. 

“Well, young man!” Pa looked pretty 
mad. “What did you intend to do if the 
horse hadn’t run away?” 

“That was all,” I told him, feeling kind 
of empty like you do when you're scared. 
“Except we was going to take Stumpy— 
Mr. Dawson home. Then the Scout and 
Fat and Runty was coming there and we 
was going to tell him that the Black 
Rovers would look out for him right along, 
just like they had to-day, and see he 
didn’t get picked on by other boys. He 
could take the pirate oath, if he wanted 
to, and we would treat him just like one 
of us.” 

“Oh!” says Pa. “Who suggested this 
plan to protect Mr. Dawson?’ 

“That was the Scout’s ideer,” I says. 
“I mean I was as much to blame as he 
was. I figgered out lassooing Stumpy— 
Mr. Dawson—from seeing a spider run up 
and down his thread. We took Ginger 
just for style—they always carry off the 
rescued across their saddle-bow.’ 

“Humph!” says Pa. 

Stumpy himself had stopped groaning 
and he looked kind of interested. 

“Do you mean to tell me, young feller,” 
he asked me, “that you figgered to keep 
them other scalawags from plaguing the 
life out of me the way they do some- 

mes ?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Well!” He looked awful solemn. “I’ve 

heerd of queer things, but this is the 

ueerest! Parson, like enough the end of 
bed . 


the world is ! 
“Humph,” Pa grunted again. “I guess 
not!” 


b yao then the barn door opened and in 
come Nelson with a black eye and Fat- 
ty with a mussed up nose and little Runty 
ar ee They stopped when they see Pa. 

“I should judge that the Tommyhawk 
Avengers caught you?” he said to the 
Scout. “Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir,” Nelson told him. “They did.” 

“Fighting men have to eat,” says Pa. 
“You boys better stay to supper with my 
son while I hitch up old Ginger and give 
the prisoner safe conduct home.” 

Didn’t that beat all? I felt just the 
way Stumpy Dawson did—all busted up 
in my mind. Here I had into the 
worst scrape since I made F Masters 
into a wild and instead of 8 licking we 
had some of Ma’s preserves for supper. 
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The Eyes 


of a Scout 


By Dr. WILLIAM BRADY 


Author of 


NOTHER scout is wig-wagging from a 
hill half a mile away. Your eyes 
eatch his message. 

A bird flits from branch to branch in a 
tree near your house; you want to note 
him accurately in your bird book. Your 
eyes enable you to do so. 

You reach camp late; the other fellows 
@re gone, leaving no written message for 
you; but you follow their vague trail and 
find them—thanks to your eyes. 

You have an “observation” test to pass 
—again, your eyes. 

Here’s a story about your eyes—and it’s 
through your eyes you get it. Worth while 
knowing how to care for these hard-working 


little friends of yours, isn’t it? Well, this 





tella you. 

“BLACK EYE” is one thing a real 
A scout must be ready to relieve, if 

not to suffer. The best treatment is 
prevention; very cold compresses or a 
piece of ice. After the eye has become 
discolored, the quickest relief is heat, 
either hot compresses or frequent bathing 
with hot water. 

Bveryone much in the open should know 
how to turn the lid in order to find and 
remove foreign bodies in the eye. This 
is done by directing the subject to look 
downward, while you grasp the eyelashes 
of the upper lid between your left thumb 
and forefinger, thumb down. Draw the lid 
out from contact with the eyeball, and 
place your right index finger or a match 
upon the upper lid, then turn back the 
lid over the match or finger tip. There is 
a little knack about it, but once learned 
. it is easy to do, and very helpful in remov- 
ing cinders or other particles from the 
eye. If you find a speck under the lid, 
pick it off with the corner of a handker- 
chief twisted and moistened. Or wash it 
off by letting some warm water run over 
the eyeball, preferably water in which a 
pinch of salt is dissolved. Salt water, the 
stren of a teaspoonful in the pint, is 
less irritating than plain water, being just 
about as salty as the tears. 

Snow blindness, or sand blindness if you 
are out in the hot country, is best pre- 
vented by wearing amber glasses or gog- 
gles. Amber glasses or goggles are also 
advisable for one going upon the water in 
the mid-summer season. 


How Goon Is Your Osservation? 


Observation contests are fine for the 
eyes. Let each fellow take one peep at a 
bird, fish, animal, tree, lump of scenery, or 
anything at some distance with the naked 
eye or through field glasses, and then see 
who can give the most minute description 
of what he saw. The eye is a camera, 
but you have to develop your picture by 
training yourself in observation. Seeing 
is only a physical process; remembering 
what you see is a brain process. By pay- 
ing Rm sor ene attention to some one no- 
ticeable feature of any object you see, even 
if it is a strange man, you will be better 


“Aid to First Aiders” 


able to remember the thing or person the 
next time yours eyes encounter it or him. 
Detectives find this habit useful, and so 
do great naturalists. 


Are Your Eves O. K.? 


Most of us have defective eyesight; 
that is, a perfectly normally shaped eye- 
ball is rarely found. But moderate de- 
fects of vision may cause no disturbance, 
as long as the general health is good. 
However, when the general health becomes 
poor, or when excessive work with the 
eyes is indulged in, then there may be 
some manifestation of eye strain, such as 
irritation or redness of the eyelids, head- 
aches late in the day, disturbance of di- 
gestion and other reflex nervous troubles. 
In that case it might be well to wear 
glasses for a time, at least while at work. 
Only the glasses must be accurately fitted, 
not selected by guesswork. 

A great deal of trouble with the eyes 
is due to faulty lighting. Fine work, 
reading or any hard use of the eyes 
should be aided by good light. If day- 
light, let it come over the shoulder upon 
the work; if you were going to take a 
picture you would turn your back to the 
sun; then do not sit or stand facing the 
windows. If artificial light, let it come 
from the ceiling or above the head upon 
the work; do not have the light on a level 
with the eyes or in front of you. Frosted 
globes or still better reflected artificial 
light, whether gas, oil or electricity, would 
be preferable in any situation. Strong or 
dazzling or glaring lights within the range 
of vision tire and weaken the eyes. 


A Way To Rest Your Eves. 


Ever watch a fellow’s eyes while he 
looked first at your fingers a few inches 
from his eyes, and then at a picture or 
object many feet or yards away? His 
— round, black central spot— 
ooked very small while he watched your 
fingers; then they suddenly grew large 
while he gazed at the distant point. Same 
thing occurs when the eyes are turned 
first toward bright light, then toward a 
dark place. Of course, all this is clear 
enough to the camera expert. For near 
views and strong light a small aperture 
is best; for distant views and dull light 
a wide aperture of the diaphragm stop is 
preferable. The eye is the only automatic 
camera ever invented. 


Near work, focusing the eyes on any- 
thing a.few inches or feet away, is a 
muscular effort. When you read these 
— you are working your eyes hard. 

en you look up and away off over the 

you are resting your eyes just as 
hard. A good habit to uire—looking 
up from the work occasionally and allow- 
the eyes to rest upon some distant 
t. 


The Boy Scout 


Crusoes 
(Continued from page 11.) 


upper side of the trunk. This exposed the 
ith, which was of a rusty color near the 
ttom of the tree, but higher up pure 
white, with woody fibres. 

The scoutmaster then set the boys to 
digging out the pith and breaking it up 
into coarse powder by means of clubs of 
heavy wood and their knives. While they 
were busy with this work he selected some 
of the larger bases of the leaves which 
formed sheathes around the trunk of the 
tree. With these he intended to build a 
trough in which to wash the s As 
there was no fresh water here this work 
had to be done on the shore of the Rocky 
River. A strainer, made from the fibrous 
covering of the leaf stalks of a young 
cocoanut tree, was placed at the end of 
the first trough, with another trough be- 
yond it for the water charged with sago 
to run into. The whole apparatus was 
supported om crossed bamboos. 

The pith was carried from the grove 
to the stream in bamboo buckets. Here 
Rod, the ingenious, distinguished himself 
by making a shoulder yoke of bamboo by 
means of which he could carry two big 
buckets of pith very comfortably. 

The pith was placed in the trough and 
water poured on it. Then it was thor- 
oughly kneaded and pressed against the 
strainer, the starchy water running 
through, while the fibrous refuse remained 
to be taken out and thrown away. The 
second trough had a depression in the 
center where the sediment was deposited. 

By night they had obtained a consider- 
able quantity of starch, which was not 
pure white but had a slight reddish tinge. 
Some of this was boiled for supper, form- 
ing a thick, sticky mass. In spite of its 
rather puckery taste it was relished by 
the boys, who had had nothing but fish, 
meat, eggs and fruit for so long. 

That night they witnessed a beautiful 
sight. The sea, which was heaving gently, 
without much breeze, was, for some 
reason that they did not understand, phos- 
phorescent, the swells gleaming and glow- 
ing with liquid light. So strangely beau- 
tiful was this glowing sea with the dark 
sky above thac the whole party felt a sense 
of awe that was almost fear as they 
watched it from the edge of the cliff. 


oo nights had passed so quietly and 
their new house seemed so secure that 
they decided it was not necessary to mount 
guard, and all turned in early, tired from 
a hard day’s work. 

Towards morning, however, they were 
awakened by the rushing and jeer ot 
of a herd of wild animals, accompanie 
by a grunting that at once made them 
conclude that a drove of wild pigs had 
surrounded them. In a minute the pigs 
were all about the house, even under it, 
grunting and squealing and rushing about 
at a great rate. 

The Doctor and Fred at once seized 
their guns and rushed out on the porch. 
The rather faint light of the sinking, haze- 
covered moon showed. them a large herd 
of pigs rooting energetically around their 
dwelling. They both fired, taking as care- 
ful aim as they could in the dim light. A 

reat squealing indicated that a hit had 

mn made and the drove took fright, mak- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Bill's Bill 


A Story Which Shows That Finding a Hundred 
Dollars Isn’t All Fun 


By HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Illustrated by NORMAN P. ROCKWELL 


Part I 


HE first thought that came into Bill 

{ Carston’s mind after unfolding the 

crisp yellow slip of paper which he 
had found at his feet, was: 

“Great whizzimus —a hundred dollars! 
Now I’ve got enough money to buy that 
Red Dart motorcycle!” 

But, directly at the heels of this first 
thought came others which were awfully 
puzzling. Some, indeed, presented un- 
pleasant possibilities. Every boy who has 
found a hundred dollar bill knows just 
how Bill Carston felt about it. 


ré a whole year, with almost painful 
longing, Bill had been looking forward 
to the day when he should own a motor- 
cycle. Unlike many other boys, the mo- 
ment that he had thought of owning one 
and had obtained his father’s permission, 
he had taken steps to accumulate the sum 
necessary. for its purchase. 

After looking over and considering all 
the motorcycles in the field, he had decided 
that the Red Dart machine, priced at $190, 
was the one that had the most up-to-date 
appearance, seemed to be most popular, 
and which appeared to endure more hard 
usage than any other. 

But the price! Only ten dollars under 
two hundred—an immense sum of money, 
it seemed, for a boy of sixteen, and in 
school at that, to amass. From the very 
beginning there had been no chance what- 
ever of getting any help from Dad, whose 
business had been seriously affected by the 
great war in Europe. 

So Bill, his courage bolstered up by the 
mental picture of a motorcycle, had called 
on Jerry O’Brien, the man who apparently 


owned all the newspaper routes on the 
North Side: Let’s back to that impor- 
tant interview—the Sn gtening of his work- 
ing out of his problem. 


«¢ TERRY,” said Bill, on that occasion, 

“I’ve known several fellows that 
have carried papers for you. Any chance 
for me to get a job on one of the morn- 
ing routes?” 

Jerry looked him over critically for a 
full minute. 

“Well, now,” he drawled, as was his 
habit of speech, “I’m needin’ a kid just 
now for the Dearborn avenue route in th’ 
mornin’s—and th’ Clark street route in 
th’ afternoons. Each one pays a dollar 
a week. But think it over well, youngster. 
That mornin’ route means that you got to 
git up at about four-thirty so’s to start 
out at five—and it'll take you nearly till 
seven to finish. Th’ afternoon route’ll take 
you from four to five-thirty. And don’t 
forgit fer a minute—it’s awful cold some 
of these here winter mornin’s. You got 
to git warmed up now an’ then in th’ 
hallways. An’ you got to cover all th’ 
space from Chicago avenue to North ave- 
nue. Takes some hustlin’, Think it over. 
Don’t want to teach you the routes—an’ 
then see you back out in a week ’r two.” 

Bill, however, didn’t require much 
“thinking it over.” The idea of owning 
a trim Red Dart made it seem almost easy 
to climb out of bed before daylight on 
winter mornings, to wade through snow- 
drifts, and to lose the play of his after- 
noons after school. 

“Take me on, Jerry,” he begged. “Hon- 
est, I won’t back out. I want to save my 
money for something that'll cost a whole 
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Reaching out quickly, the boy grasped it. J 


lot—and the only way I can get it ‘is to 
earn it.” 

So Jerry, with misgivings, began teach- 
ing him the route next morning, since Dad 
not only had shown no opposition to the 
project but had even helped to argue 
Mother out of her objections. 


T wasn’t any “soft snap.” In October, 

when he started, the mornings were 
warm, but slowly winter crept nearer, and 
it called for the exercise of all his will power 
to step out of bed in a cold room, to stand 
shivering while he drew on, among other 
things, his flannel shirt and two sweaters, 
and to make his way in the teeth of a 
driving gale, or perhaps a sleety rain, down 
Dearborn avenue to the alley where his 
stack of 120 morning papers was left an 
hour before by the delivery wagon. Heavy 
indeed was the load when he started out, 
and, oddly enough, as his load decreased 
in weight, the heavier it seemed to be- 
come, so that, after all, the end of the 
route was almost as tiring as the ebegin- 
ning. 

The morning’s work completed, there 
came in quick succession—home, break- 
fast, and school. After school, his home- 
work; after the homework, the afternoon 
paper route instead of the usual football 
or baseball or skating, as in the past; the 
afternoon papers delivered, it was nearly 
supper time; after supper, to bed early, 
in order to get sufficient sleep for an early 
rising next morning. That was his diur- 
nal round. 

But there was always the great conso- 
lation. Each day brought him closer to 
the coveted motorcycle. 

At the end of his first week in Jerry’s 
employ he received $2. That, of course, 
meant that only $188 remained to be 
saved. At the end of his second week, 
this amount had decreased to $186. Thus, 
using for his own requirements only the 
small: spending money that he received 
from Dad, and Bh grees. away untouched 
= — he h wnat he crept, week 

wi newspaper by newspaper almos 
tonend the Red Dart) wie 
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Tt last snow melted and warm spring 
mornings returned. Spring gave way 
to summer, and summer proved to be not 
nearly so bad after all, since in addition 
to his three and a half hours a day in 
delivering papers, he had plenty of vaca- 
tion time for. base- 
ball, swimming and 
other _ pleasures. 
But soon only a few 
weeks remained be- 
fore school must re- 
open, and then the 
grind would begin 
again — papers, 
school, papers, bed 
—papers, school, pa- 
pers, bed. 

That was the 
thing he tried to 
keep out of his 
mind. What he pre- 
ferred to think 
about was: “Ninety 
dollars laid away. 
One more year—or 
fifty weeks—a hun- 
dred dollars — and 
then I'll have the 
motorcycle for my 
very own.” 

Then came the astonishing discovery— 
a $100 bill. It happened this way: 


NE evening he saw in a paper a full- 
O page advertisement of the Red Dart 
Motorcycle Company. It contained an 
announcement that a new booklet had 
been printed about the Red Dart, and that 
copies would be given out free or mailed 
on request of anyone interested in motor- 
cycles. So Bill walked all the way down- 
town the next afternoon to get one of the 
little books. After feasting his eyes on 
the various models on exhibition in the 
salesrooms of the Red Dart Motorcycle 
Company, he asked for a booklet, got it 
and left the store. 

In his eagerness to look it over, before 
starting back on the long walk to the 
North Side—for, be it understood, there 
was no sense in spending carfare when one 
had yet to save $100—he stepped out to 
the curbstone and opened the pamphlet. 
He “just happened” (there was no other 
explanation for it) to glance downward 
to the street at his feet. A folded yellow 
slip was moving in the wind; he stooped 
to pick it up; the wind whirled it under 
a wagon standing at the curb in the 
crowded street. Reaching out quickly the 
boy grasped it. There was a peculiar 
crackle as he unfolded it. One long look 
—and a strange tingling feeling passed 
over him. 

A hundred dollars! 

No one in the crowds that passed paid 
the least attention to him—and he felt 
as though all the eyes in Chicago were 
upon him. 

At last . . . why, it made up what he 
needed to buy the motorcycle !—it saved 
fifty weeks’ work! 


AS he trudged homeward, his mind was 
in a whirl. Every now and then he 
drew the banknote from his pocket and 
read each side with care, as though to 
assure himself that his experience was 
real and not a dream. What luck! 

Then came the other thoughts—reason- 
able, troublesome. The loser might ad- 
vertise for it. He knew that in such an 
event he ceuld do nothing but return it. 
But maybe he wouldn’t see the “ad.” Or 
the owner might believe the bill was lost 





“Great whizzimus—a hundred dollars!” 


beyond hope of recovery, and so never 
make any effort to regain it. In that 
CASE. < « 
A’ Bill, delivering his afternoon papers, 

thought the thing over he reasoned 
that if he didn’t look 
in the lost-and-found 
columns for several 
weeks he wouldn’t 
see any “ad” for the 
$100 bill he had 
found, even if an 
“ad” were published, 
and therefore he 
need never have any 
arguments with his 
conscience on the 
score of retaining 
someone’s else prop- 
erty. Then he could 
have his motorcycle 
and could give up 
the two newspaper 
routes which left him 
no time for himself. 

As he staggered 
along the street with 
a bundle which was 
unusually heavy on 
account of the pres- 
ence of sixty war-picture supplements, a 
small voice, coming from nowhere in par- 
ticular, seemed to keep repeating, “Stay 
away from the lost-and-found advertise- 
ments—stay away from the lost-and-found 
advertisements—stay away. . . .” He made 
more mistakes that afternoon than he had 
ever made before. Where he should have 
left copies of the Evening News he left 
copies of the Post, and where Posts were 
wanted, many subscribers that night 
found the Evening News. Every now and 
then he rested his bundle on his knee and 
felt to make sure the big bill was still in 
his pocket, and all the time his mind 
worked ceaselessly on the peculiar prob- 
lem. 

“Now if I don’t look in the lost-and- 
found columns tomorrow, I can’t see any 
advertisement for the bill, if there is one, 
and I'll have enough money for a gas 
bike—and I can turn over my routes to 
Jimmie O’Rourke, who lives back in our 
alley—he’s awful poor—and I can ride 
’way out in the country every afternoon— 
but maybe a poor woman lost it—and 
maybe it’s all the money she had in the 
world; but, no, a poor- woman would never 
have a $100 bill . . . But I wish I knew 
who lost it—no I don’t; I hope I never 
find out.” 


fe night at the supper table he ate 
abstractedly. His mother felt at once 
that something was troubling him. Dad 
showed no sign that he perceived anything 
was amiss, but after supper, when Mrs. 
Carston was washing the dishes, he drew 
Bill over to him. 

“Well, Bill,” he asked, “getting worried 
because vacation’s nearly over? Or has 
Jerry O’Brien decided to give one of your 
routes to some other boy?” 

“Well, I’m kinda sorry that vacation’s 
nearly gone, Dad, but——” 

“But what?” 

“You aren’t too busy reading your 
paper to answer an imaginary question, 
are you, Dad?” 

“No, Bill. Go ahead. What's your 
question ?” 

“Well,” began Bill, slowly, “suppose you 
found something—something valuable— 
say money—would zen look in the papers 
to see if it was advertised .as lost, even 


if—that is, Dad, would you believe that 
‘finders was keepers’?” 

“It’s not polite,” replied his father, “to 
answer one question with another, but 
that’s what I’m going to do. Here’s my 
‘question-answer.’ Now, Dad’s business is 
not very good at present, although he 
mgnages to make enough to take care of 
you and mother—and to keep you in 
school—and to let you have for your own 
use whatever money you earn outside of 
school hours. Now, if Dad lost some 
money—no matter how little—would you 
feel that the finder should keep it—or that 
he should return it?” 

“I guess your question answers mine,” 
said Bill solemnly. “When you lose any- 
thing, you feel that it ought to be re- 
turned—and when you find anything, the 
loser is certainly going to feel the same.” 
He stood up. “I’m going to bed, Dad. 
Got to take the paper route a quarter 
of an hour earlier tomorrow on account 
of a lot of new customers that Jerry 
traded in from another newsdealer.” 


S a rule, Bill slept too soundly to 

dream, but that night he saw himself 
handing over the counter of the — 
store a folded yellow slip of paper with 
the numeral “100” in the corner, together 
with a suitcase full of silver dollars. And 
he saw himself receiving a bright crim- 
son and green Red Dart motorcycle with 
wheels that kept going and going, making 
an awful noise. A little later he found 
that he was riding swiftly alongside a 
thundering express train and rapidly leav- 
ing the latter behind until it had become 
a mere speck and then he came to another 
railroad, and the crossing bell was ring- 
ing and ringing, and he couldn’t stop the 
motorcycle, and a train was coming right 
toward him—and the bell rang louder and 
louder—and then he awoke with the sharp 
jangle of the alarm clock in his ears. 

He dressed slowly and tiptced from the 
house. After fifteen minutes he reached 
the spot where he got the papers he had 
to distribute along Dearborn avenue—half 
of them Tribunes, which carried the city’s 
classified advertising, and the other half 
Heralds. 


OR several minutes he stared at the 
Tribunes. All that -he need do, he 
reflected, was to open one of them quickly 
to the classified advertising, locate the 
jost-and-found column, and run his eye 
down the printed page. Then he pictured 
to himself the yellow $100 bill which he 
had hidden under the paper of his bureau 
drawer. He might come across the owner’s 
name. If he did, he would never be able 
to rest until he had restored the money. 
Perhaps, after all, it was best that he 
should not look. If people were careless 
enough to lose things, they didn’t deserve 
to have them back again. Surely it would 
be foolish to look. Then, again, perhaps 
the loser had been a bank messenger and 
would have to make good the loss. Or 
He raised his papers up, swung his 
shoulder strap around them, and started 
out on his route. Whenever he rolled a 
Tribune, preparatory to tossing it from 























Boy Scout Life Savers 


ich was all one sheet of water until 
the surveyors cut it in two with the 
New York-New Jersey boundary line, you 
know who “Bunny” Taylor is. The first 
time you saw him you probably thought 
he was a crowd, but discovered later that 
it was just one boy moving around so 
fast that he made several simultaneous 
impressions: upon the retina of your eye. 
One day he is swimming the lake. Did 
it in thirty-four minutes when he was only 
eleven years old. The next day he is do- 
ing an endurance test, spending most of 
the afternoon in the water with the bass 
and pickerel and mud turtles. Someone 
accused him of sitting straddle of the state 
line to rest during one of these tests, but 
he says anybody could tell by looking at 
a map that it couldn’t be done. The state 
line is a dotted iine and therefore it 


[‘ rhb ever been to Greenwood Lake, 
w 


couldn’t possibly hold up eighty pounds. ‘ 


Well, to get to the excitement, a boy 
who wasn’t quite so big nor half so sensi- 
ble went into the lake last August with a 
pair of water wings. If the wings had 
stayed with him there wouldn’t have been 
any excitement, but they didn’t. While he 
was diving they slipped away and hid and 
when he came to the top there he was 
with nothing to hang to except water. 

He yelled, and the crowd laughed. He 
yelled again and they laughed louder. He 
felt himself going, and with his last breath 
gurgled: “Bunny!” 

Patter, patter, patter, plunk! A dodging 
run through the stupid mob, a flying leap, 
a bull-frog kick and Bunny was there. 
He missed, rose, took a long breath 
and went down again. This time he scored 
and in a jiffy had his pal ready for first- 
aid treatment. 

Really too bad to waste a perfectly 
good bronze medal on a fellow who does 
it so easily, but think how disappointed 
his admiring friends would have been if 
he hadn’t n decorated. Also, think 
what a_ serious disappointment there 
would have been if he hadn’t been Bunny- 
on-the-spot when everybody else thought 
the kid was kidding. 





HILIP HANFORD, age eigitteen, a 
P second class scout, saw a swimmer go 
down in Centerton Pong, New Jersey, one 
day last June and went after him quite as 
a matter of course. 

He proved to be a tough customer— 
frightened, active, strong. Time after time 
Philip was dragged to the mucky bottom, 
only to bob up again with his grip still 
upon his man. Two other would-be res- 
cuers came out, got tangled up in the me- 
lee and beat a hasty retreat, leaving Philip 
just about where he started. 

By and by it got to be a toss-up 
whether it would be a gallant rescue or a 
double funeral. Philip had his mind all 
made up about the matter, however. When 
gentler measures failed, he handed the 
other lad a -night wallop, arranged 
him in a neat little bundle and carried him 
ashore. The National Court of Honor 
decided it was a bronze honor medal case. 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 





Report of National Court of 
Honor for February 


HONOR MEDALS (BRONZE) 
Philip Hanford Vineland, N. J. 
William Taylor Montclair, N. J. 
Richard Furness Mandan, " 
il Hebner hester, N. Y. 
m. Jagger Wells, Jr. Ridgewood, N. J. 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 


Charles Schlager Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Alexander Bennett Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Frederick Zeigler Weehawken, N. J. 
Richard Munson Pekin, Ill 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

Milton D. Lowenstein New York City 

John Keppie Pittsburg, Pa. 
Andrew R. de Rouville Albany, N. Y. 
Raymond Scaggs Washington, D. C. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 

Fritz Taylor 

H. Barrett Rich, 3d 
Nelson Barrett 
Oscar Halberg 
Arthur Booth 
William Snow 
Harold A. Perham 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
West Paris, Maine 


Walter S. Tyler Bridgeport, Conn. 
Clark Boyd Morristown, N. J. 
Frank H. Carter Chicago, Ill. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Clement 8. Boyle 
Orville A. Petty 
Everett MacBride 
Thomas F. Clark Pittsburg, Pa. 
Frederick R. Pitts Philadelphia, Pa. 
gf Cc. L. Miller, Jr. Wilmington, Del. 
H. Wendell Gray Wilmington, Del. 
LIFE SCOUTS 
Thomas M. Dell, Jr. Baltimore, Md. 
Ethelbert Wilson Indianapolis, Ind. 
STAR SCOUTS 
Allen D. Wilcox 
David Sheldon Bloomfield, N. J. 
Total“number of Merit badges issued: 1916, 
1,085; 1915, 861. 


"Th job got passed along to Cyrill 
been this ears - 

Little Dorothy, next door, set fire to 
some things in the closet when she was 
looking for some doll clothes with a match. 
She slammed the bed-room door so mamma 
wouldn’t find out that all her pretty things 
were burning, and she couldn’t get out 
again. 

Her cousin discovered the house was 
afire and told Dorothy’s mother. Mother 
told the neighbor man in the apartment 
above and he promptly went into hysterics. 
Mamma became so frightened that she 
ran over to Cyrill’s house, forgetting all 
about Dorothy until she got there. 

Cyrill heard someone shout: “Get the 
child,” and started on the jump. He ar- 
rived just as a boy who had tried to dash 
through the hall was driven back by the 
flames. How he knew what room the lit- 
tle girl was in he does not explain—maybe 
he just doped it out—but the essential 
part is that he got there after climbing 
the porch railing and kicking the window 
and his shoe full of holes. 

He had to crawl, for the smoke was 
dense. There was the little girl, still 
clinging to the doorknob, half suffocated, 
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while the flames licked at the woodwork all 
about her. Gently he took her to the 
window and dropped her into his father’s 


arms. 

It all happened in Rochester, N. Y., to 
which point a bronze honor medal was 
duly forwarded by the National Court of 
Honor. 


ies Heart River, at Mandan, N. D., 
took the heart out of a twelve-year- 
old swimmer last July when it swept him 
into a deep eddy and then washed him 
down stream at:a rapid clip. Richard 
Furness, age fifteen, an assistant patrol 
leader, was there, however, and did his 
duty without flinching. 

It was a nasty predicament. The river 
strikes a bluff at this point and then takes 
a sudden bend. In the elbow there is a 
narrow beach, three feet of water shal- 
low enough to stand in, and then the 
treacherous eddy and swift current. 

A moment’s hesitation would have been 
fatal, for Furness was not a strong swim- 
mer. It was with difficulty that he had 
passed his first class swimming test a short 
time before. 

It was a hard struggle, made harder by 
the frantic boy for whom he was risking 
his life, but he landed. The efficiency of 
his method is shown in the fact that the 
rescued was not even unconscious when 
he reached the shore. The Mandan hos- 
pital was near at hand but the boys did 
not accept its hospitality. 

The assistant patrol leader now wears 
a bronze honor medal over his heart in 
memory of what the Heart River didn’t 
do to him. 








H* signed his name “Billy Wells” on 
the affidavit. .Under it appears the 
more pretentious signature: “Wm. Jagger 
Wells, Jr.” The second is probably trace- 
able to parental influence. We’re going to 
call him “Billy.” 

Even his “Sunday best,” as he describes 
it, couldn’t keep him from the temptation 
of the water, but he discretely kept to the 
upper platform of the pier in New York 
Bay on September 5th. 

Of course he walked to the very end and 
then from the far side of it “rubbered” 
down into the water to see if there were 
any whales or anything swimming around. 
What he saw was little George Halsey 
Biddle, just rising to the surface in a very 
water-soaked condition. 

Since Georgie had been left at the shore 
end of the pier, with explicit instructions 
to remain there, we must conclude that the 
wind was blowing very strong off-shore 
or that some voracious clam had pursued 
him and driven him into deep water. Any- 
how, there he was and the only person in 
all the throng who knew what he was up 
against was the aforesaid Billy (alias 
Wm. Jagger Wells). Fortunately Billy 
was a second-class scout though only an 
unlucky number of years old, and so he 
knew just what to do. 

His “Sunday best” were still on when he 
returned. Their appearance was slightly 
changed and the salt still shows in spots, 
but then, there’s a bronze medal on the 
coat now, and that helps some. 
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Can You Read This Letter ? 


Mr. Beard received this from a member 
of his personal staff who was traveling in 
the Canadian Northwest. 1 
lation to Mr Beard at the Boys’ Life of- 


----- 
oo wowaw ow aw 


Send your trans- 








Sa-go-ye 


-wat-ha| 


Some Wit-Sharpeners for Live Scouts and Some Indian Tales 


By DAN BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner 


A-GO-YE-WAT-HA! Of course you 

know what that means. What, you 

don’t? Well, ask your Scoutmaster. 
If it should happen, by a very strange 
coincidence, that your Scoutmaster doesn’t 
know, ask your school teacher, fer your 
school teacher is o-te-tiana and being 
o-te-tiana, you will not catch him napping. 
If you should catch him napping, jump 
up and down and shout sa-go-ye-wat-ha!!! 
which means “keep awake!” O-te-tiana is 
the Indian’s positive way of answering our 
motto. We give the command, “Be pre- 
pared,” to which the Indian replies “O-te- 
tiana,” always ready. 

Since you are always ready and you have 
been prepared for so long a time, read this 
letter which I received from one of my 
staff and send me the answer, after 
which, tell me how you would hitch a 
horse on the prairie where there are no 
hitching posts, trees or shrubs and where 
the only thing with which to hitch is the 
halter rope and the only tool you have is 
your hunting knife. 

After solving this problem, get busy 
and thump your head so as to shake the 
gray matter in yonr brain, which scien- 
tists say causes thought, and then tell me 
what wild root it is that has a pleasant 
odor but which is not only very deadly 
as a poison but also causes the victims to 
suffer frightfully before they die. This 
dangerous poison is the root of a common 
weed found almost everywhere in the 
United States, although it is not plentiful 
in the Northwest or in New Mexico. 

Next tell me what other weed there is 
which brings death just as surely as the 
first named one but produces it with little 
pain. The eye-sight and muscles become 
paralized but the mind remains clear until 
the end. These are two extremely danger- 
ous poison plants and should be known to 
every scout. 

Also, tell me the difference between the 
poison oak and the poison ivy and the 
difference between a poisonous sumac and 
a non-poisonous sumac. Sa-go-ye-wat-ha! 


Indian Compass 





Magic Compass 





It was J. B. Tighe, of Outdoor Life, if 
I remember aright, who told me how to 
hitch a horse on the prairie, but I think 
it was observation which told me how to 
find a water hole on the prairie. A water 
hole is the small pond or spring or a pool 
in the dried bed of a stream known to all 
the game and all the cattle for miles about 
and a place where they may go to drink. 

vay | beast knows the location of the 
water hole as well as you fellows know 
the location of the nearest soda-fountain. 
But, you may be a stranger on the plains 
or desert and your life may depend on 
speedily finding the water hole, therefore, 
if you are o-te-tiana you can walk right 
to that drinking place. Make a map 
showing how you would do it. 


Desien ror Inpran Compass. 


As a reward for ydur proposed labor I 
give you here a design for an Indian 
compass. In this case yellow is the north, 


white is the east, red is the south, and 
blue is the west. The dotted marks are 
the sign language for yellow. The white 
space is the sign language for white. The 
perpendicular or up and down lines are 
the sign for red and the horizontal lines 
are the sign for blue. 

The Indians have no word for a compass. 
To them, the circle represents the hori- 
zon as they can see it by turning around 
and around in their tracks and to them 
the points of the compass are known as 
the Four Winds. The colors of these 
points vary somewhat with the different 
tribes. The points also stand for the 
sacred mountains, 
the yellow mountain 
of the north, the 
white mountain of 
the east, the red 
mountain of the 
south, and the blue 
mountain of the 
west. They also rep- 
resent the four ani- 
mals, the puma, 
panther or mountain 
lion of the north; the 
white wolf of the 
— the bob-cat - 
the south, and the - ¥ 
hone at in weak. The oo Sign for 

Besides the four —_— 
points of the compass there is the upper 
world or sky world which is all colors and 
also represented by a mountain of all col- 
ors. Then there is the under world repre- 
sented by a black mountain. 





pews 


pahy 





DesicN For A Macic Compass. 

Here is the magic compass, too. This 
I have made up from an old book of the 
black arts. North is Gabriel, east is 
Michael, south is Nariel, and west is 
Raphael. These are the names of the 
spirits or angels that guard the four points 
of the compass. In old magic as with the 
Indian lore there is the upper and the un- 
derworld. The upper world is represented 
by a cherub. You will find the cherub on 
stained glass church windows. They are 
heads without bodies but with wings. The 
earth is represented by Ariel and water by 
Tharsis and fire by Seraph. 

Now you have it All! At least you 
know pretty nearly as much about it as 
does your Scout Commissioner who had 
to study magic in order to illustrate one 
of Mark Twain’s books. He wanted to be 
o-te-tiana, and when he made pictures of 
magical things, he did not want to fake 
them. But now that he is working on 
signs, signals, and symbols, he finds that 
many of the chalk marks come from the 
old magic dating back to the time when 
people burned witches at the stake. 


Tue SicX or a Scour. 

In the old days among the Redmen 
great care was taken in the selection of 
their scouts and many ceremonies were 
gone through in the initiation. When 
scouts were wanted they were selected just 
as you boys are to-day, by a council. With 
the Indians, some of the head men acted 
as messengers, bringing the candidates for 
the scouts to the council lodge. There, 
after a solemn pow-wow and a prayerful 
smoking of the ceremonial pipe, speeches 
were made telling of the great benefits 
which would fall upon the entire people 
if the scouts were successful. But the 
name Scout, with the meaning we now 
give to it, was first applied by white men 
to the old buckskin clad scouts of the 
border. 

It is wise that we should be prepared, 
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and to be prepared we should know the 
origin of things. The sign of a scout is 
made by the Indians by holding the right 
hand, palm out, near the right shoulder, 


first and second fingers extended, and 6 


separated, pointing upwards. The other 
fingers, including the thumb, are closed; 
the hand with the extended two fingers is 
then moved several inches to the front and 
slightly upwards, turning the hand a little, 
so that the two fingers point forward 
and upward. This is the sign of the wolf. 
The wolf is the scouting animal. When 
the Indians appointed a scout the latter 
said: “The council has met and made me a 
wolf!” (Figs. 1 and 2). 

It was from this that the boy scouts of 
the Sons of Daniel Boone and the boy 
scouts of the Pioneers got their sign of 
two fingers. When General Baden-Powell 
started the English boy scouts he com- 
bined this with the military salute and 
added the third finger. This modification 
of the old scout sign is now the universal 
sign with all boy scouts. 


The Battle of the Trees 


a forest is to be grown, Nature pro- 
duces thousands, even millions of seeds, 
yet only a small part of these grow to be 
trees, writes Mr. Bristow Adams _ in 
American Forestry. Nature thus provides 
for those that may be eaten by beasts or 
birds or those that may be destroyed by 
other means. Then, after the seeds have 
been sown by the wind and have found 
resting places in the forest soil, and the 
little seedlings peek above the ground, 
the fierce struggle begins. Each one 
crowds its neighbor, trying to get all 
that it can use of the light, and warmth, 
and moisture. For one reason or another, 
certain individuals become stronger than 
their fellows, and are therefore able to 
get more of the good things of life. It is 
very strongly a case of “To him that hath 
shall be given.” The smaller trees thus 
get crowded out. The battle goes on 
during the whole life of the tree, and “the 
battle is to the strong.” . . . 

Yet it is not always a struggle. The 
older trees are not only the parents, but 
are actually the nurses of the smaller 
trees. They protect them from the fierce 
heat of the sun, which would soon wither 
a growth which has become accustomed 
to coming up in the shade. They protect 
the smaller trees from winds and from 
heavy snow and sleet, which would break 
them down while they were still young 
if it were not for the nurse trees or big 
brother trees that take the brunt of the 
storms. 

These phases of the life stories of the 
trees the forester has to read, and indeed, 


to know by heart. He is able to overcome | 
some of the wastefulness in Nature, and|\ 


he can so manage the forest that he can 
help to grow better trees than can 
grown by Nature unaided. ; 


InvENTIVE AMERICANS 


During the past fifty years the _——_ 
of the United States have uttered two- 
thirds of all the revolutionary epoch-mak- 
ing inventions of the world, ranging from 
the telephone and the incandescent lamp 
to Wright’s aeroplane and high-speed steel. 
Each day the United States Patent Office 
issues an average of 200 letters patent to 
American inventors, and the number of 
inventions is increasing with the years.— 
Scientific American. 


from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 


dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 


and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 


his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
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Cave Life or Civilization 
vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 

Neither should he forget that the 


more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 





Civilized man is distinguished 
The cave man lived for and by 


To the extent that we assist one 


We may sometimes disregard our 


He needs better food and clothes 


He should not forget who makes 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


















A GLIDER 
Za for Boy Scouts 


It Gets the BOYS. 

—_ zt puts op ints their 
un. 

Loops the ey it is a real Actor. It creates amusement ie a y *-, 

five to a, t will carry a sg for Scouts several hundred feet. 

You should learn to fly the Glider. It is a wonder for helping the Boys 

to judge distance, strength of wind, and shoot steady. 


ALL BOYS ENJOY THE GLIDER 


Sample mailed on receipt of !0c. Club offer, FY 
With every order we will send full information how to ata ‘Flying Machine, Free. 


THE SIMPLICITY CO. -cRanp Raptps, MICH. 
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“Once a Scout, Always a Scout” 


In the Scout 
Cave 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
ce 








AY, Mr. Cave Scout, a lot of us fel- 
lows are mighy curious to know who 
you are. Why are you so mysterious 

about your name?” 

Who am I? Why, I told you the first 
time we had our talk here in the Cave that 

“T may be the Mayor of Timbuctoo, 

I may be a hobo from Kalamazoo. 

Perhaps I'm a native of Nashville, Tenn., 

Perhaps I’m an Injun from Old Cheyenne. 

I may like it cold, I may like it hot, 

Maybe I’m crazy and maybe I'm not.” 

That ought to tell you a whole lot about 
myself, but you don’t seem to be quite sat- 
isfied, so here is something more: 
Sometimes I’m happy and sometimes I’m sad, 
Sometimes I'm jolly, and sometimes I’m bad. 
I’ve got such a chest that whenever I laugh 
The sound of my voice gocs a mile and a half. 
I sit in the shade and I sit in the sun, 

And wiggle my ears and have lots of wg 
I have a great fondness for pickles and beans, 
Dogs and molasses and talking machines. 

Now, then, that ought to make us better 

acquainted, don’t you think? 





Do you remember the story If told you 
last month about the scout who tooted his 
bugle and woke up the baby next door? 
You remember the man who owned the 
baby called the scout down pretty hard, 
and the boy was so courteous about the 
whole proceeding that the baby’s father 
asked us to send the scout a subscription 
to Boy’s Lire to show his yy peer 
(That’s some sentence, scouts, but I guess 
you can figure out what it means.) 

Well a few days after the subscription 
had been entered for this scout the gen- 
tleman who had ordered it called again at 
the office of Boys’ Lire. He seemed to be 
very much puzzled. 

“I can’t make out this chap who lives 
next door to me,” he said. 

“Well,” said I, “what’s the matter?” 

“He won’t take that subscription to your 
magazine. He says it is his duty to keep 
from disturbing people with his bugling, 
and he can’t take any pay for doing some- 
thing he ought to do anyway.” 

“That doesn’t surprise me a bit,” I told 
him. “I rather expected that would hap- 
pen, but I didn’t say anything about it 
because I wanted you to find it out for 
yourself.” 

“But this boy isn’t rich,” he protested, 
“and I don’t think he could afford to sub- 
scribe for the magazine, and I know he 
would like to have it.” 

“Well,” said I, “it isn’t money—or lack 
of money—that makes a scout. Living up 
to the scout idea of honor is the real thing. 
I guess your friend next door is a pretty 
good sample.” 


I thought I'd tell you about this, because 
I'm sure you will all be proud of this scout 
who knows so well what Scouting means. 





And now let’s see if we can find a letter 
in the Question Hole that we can all talk 
about. Here’s one that sounds good: 
Dear Cave Scout: 


Most of the people in the.town where I live 
seem to think the Boy Scout Movement won't 
last very long. They call it a “fad” and say it 
will all be forgotten in a few years. 

That makes it kind of hard for us to get along, 
because the men who could give us our tests 
think it isn’t worth while to put their time into 
scout work if it is going to die out pretty soon. 

I thought maybe you could tell me something 
that would help me to make people believe that 
the boy scouts are here to stay. 

Your friend, 
slie 
———— Ohio. 

P. S.—Maybe a lot of other scouts would like 
to know, too. 

Well, that certainly is a preblem worth 
thinking about. don’t want to stick 
around in this Boy Scout Movement if it 
is going to die out in a year or two. And 
none of you boys wants to, either. If the 
old scout ship is going to sink, I want to 
go ashore and connect with something 
solid, while the going’s good. So I guess 
we'd better look at the matter fairly and 
see just where we are at. 





As I see it, the situation is simply this: 
The Boy Scout Movement will exist as 
long as its members live up to its prin- 
ciples. But if scouts should forget their 
oath, and break the scout law, the Move- 
ment would fall to pieces in fifteen minutes. 
There wouldn’t be any Scout Movement at 
all, for there would be no scouts—just a 
lot of boys dressed up in khaki uniforms 
that had lost their meaning. 

Now then, is there any danger that such 
a thing will ever happen? 

Not a bit! There is no more chance of 
that happening than there is of an English 
soldier with a lighted bomb in his hand 
being granted an audience with the Kaiser! 

You see, I feel pretty sure of it. And 
I’ve got good reasons, too. 





We boys of today are not a bit different 
from the boys who lived twenty or thirty 
years ago. We like to do the same kind 
of things our fathers liked to do when they 
were boys. And the boys who will live 
twenty or thirty years from now will not 
be any different from the kind of boys 
we are. They will like to play the same 
kind of games, and they will have the same 
ideas about honor. Boys are boys when- 
ever they live. There are certain things 


that they always have liked, that they now 
like, and that they always will like. } 
And you and I know, fellows, that boys 
like Scouting. The scout ideas of honor, 
and good turns hit us right where we live 
—inside of us, some place—and so do the 
hikes, and camps, and knot-tying and all 
the rest. Ever since the Movement started, 
scouts have been living up to their oath 
and laws. This fact proves that they al- 
ways will—for the Scout Movement isn’t 
going to change and neither are the boys. 





Here is another reason why I feel so 
sure that Scouting is here to stay. There 
are now nearly 40,000 men working with- 
out pay for the Movement as scoutmasters, 
members of troop committees, members of 
local councils, etc. And they are big men, 
too, with good, hard common sense. A 
Movement that was going to hit the rocks 
could never get that many substantial 
boosters behind it. 

Here’s another reason. During the past 
year nearly 50,000 new boys have become 
scouts. More than 1,000 new scouts are 
enrolled every week at National Head- 
quarters ! 

Such a growth could not be. possible if 
we scouts were not living up to our oath 
and laws. This is the way it works out. 
A good scout is about the finest kind of a 
boy you can find. People like good scouts 
and are anxious to see more of them. So 
they get together and make it possible for 
more boys to become scouts. And so the 
work each one of us is doing to make 
scouts respected is having its part in mak- 
ing our Movement grow. 





And now I want to tell you another 
great big reason why the good old B. S. A. 
is here to stay. 

A few days ago I had a confab with a 
lot of boy scouts in a town in Massachu- 
setts. There was an assistant scoutmaster 
in the bunch who seemed to be doing fine 
work. I talked with him and found that 
he had grown right up in the Movement 
from a tenderfoot. 

A-day or so later I attended the fifth 
anniversary dinner of a troop that is doing 
splendid work. Somebody pointed out to 
me a clean-looking young man with a 
pretty little black moustache and said, 
“That fellow used to be a patrol leader; 
now he is one of our troop instructors. Our 
old scouts are sticking and helping us out.” 

Almost every day a scoutmaster’s com- 
mission is issued at National Headquar- 
ters to some young man who has had train- 
ing as a scout. 

I saw a troop not long ago, every mem- 
ber of which had a tag tied to his coat 
bearing the words, “Once a Scout Always 
a Scout.” : 

The biggest job the Scout Movement has 
tackled in the past has been to find men 
who would act as scoutmasters. But with 
all these fine scouts growing up and tak- 
ing their places as leaders, this problem 
will be less serious. 





So just between ourselves, scouts, do 
you think we need to worry much about 
Scouting fizzling out? When anybody says 
“fad” to me I answer, “Just wait until 
these boys who are now scouts get a little 
bit older and you'll see things hum! We’re 
going some now, but we’re only just get- 
ting up steam for some real speed.” 

And let’s not forget this motto, “Once 
a Scout, Always a Scout.” 

Tue Cave Scovrt. 
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The Training My Father 
Gave Me 


By HON, WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS 
Governor of Michigan 


I THE AGE of 

six or seven years, 
like all healthy boys, I 
asked father for toys. 
On one occasion I 
said, “I want a top.” 
He said, “Make it. 
Mother will give you 
a spool and here is 
my pocket-knife. Go 
ahead.” I _ whittled 
for a few minutes and 
found the cutting dif- 
ficult. I returned 
the knife to father, and he asked, “Where 














is the top?” I said, “I do not want 
a top.” He replied, “You do want 
a top. Make it or I shall be obliged to 


punish you.” I was so well acquainted 
with my father that I made the top. On 
returning his knife he commended me by 


spinning it and remarking, “That is a fine , 


top.” My father built better than he knew. 
He put lime in my spine by insisting that 
I make my own carts, wagons, sleds, kites, 
boats, windmills, ete., and that I finish 
every task I voluntarily began. Modern 
fathers and mothers have forgotten the 
fine art of demanding that their boys —_ 
themselves. The toy shop, throug 
thoughtless fathers and mothers, has dis- 
sipated the energies of our boys and 
placed a premium on helplessness. 

When I was older I, like most boys, 
preferred fishing, hunting, swimming, play- 
ing ball, etc; to work. My father needed 
my help; consequently I worked not be- 
cause I wanted to work, but because 
I had to. He trained me in obedience. 
When he said, “Come,” I came; when he 
said, “Go,” I went; when he said, “Work,” 
I worked; when he said, “You can play,” 
I played. When I was thirteen or four- 
teen years of age I suggested that I would 
like to leave home. He said, “Go if you 
wish to, but don’t you come back.” I 
thought of mother and five sisters and I 
didn’t go 

My father never gave me a nickel in 
his life. He gave me an opportunity to 
earn nickels. I took delight in earning 
my own pin-money. Father never bor- 
rowed any of my money and forgot to 
pay it back. If I made a bad invest- 
swnent, he told me not to whine, but to 
learn through experience. Because of this 
training I never saw a day in my life when 
I could not get some kind of useful work 
to do. This home training in practical 
thrift has proved to be a rich legacy to me. 

On the one hundred-acre hill farm in 
southern New York I was really adequate- 
ly educated and trained for the struggles 
of life. Through the untiring efforts of 
mother and father I learned the fine arts 
of industry, self-sacrifice, self-reliance, 
honesty, sobriety, economy and abiding 
loyalty to my parents and my sisters. 
There is no short cut in the art of mak- 
ing men and women out of our boys and 
girls. The fundamentals I have enumer- 
ated are absolutely necessary in giving 
boys real joy. My home training has been 
the key to my success. Father and mother 
were my great teachers. 

It is only natural that I preach the 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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On every hike— 


A KODAK 


Catalog free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuzstrr, N. Y. 




















EVERYTHING 
A SCOUT NEEDS. 
Scout Suits, Equipment, Flash-lights, etc. 
are the premiums earned by our 
representatives. One wide-awake 
Scout from each district wanted. 
Applicant must state age and 


number of hours a week he can 
give. Write for particulars to 


THE THOMPSON FLAVOR CO., INC. 


259 Greenwich St. N. Y. City 
Established 1870. 








BOYS BUILD FORTS OF 
CONCRETE NOW 
Houses one = railroad sta- 


tions, buildings 
that don’t eo to. be 





selves, a8 hig nef — 9 By A 
and chapen. 


Make Your Own Blocks with 
Toycrete 


a No. 2 contains metal molds for 16 different kinds 
f blocks, tools, sample bag of cement and book of 
instructions and designs. ome for it pany and 
have lots of Y sang building wi ‘oycrete. Price only 
35c, postpaid. 
TOYCRETE COMPANY (Not Inc.) 


2128 Grant St., Evanston, Ill. 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 












































1—How To Experiment 


OU can get a lot of fun out of experi- 
¥ menting with electricity, and if you 

go about it the right way you might 
make a discovery or invent something that 
would bring you fame and fortune. 

Thomas A. Edison, the world’s atest 
inventor, began experimenting when he 
was only 12 years old, and when he was 17 
years old he invented an automatic tele- 
graph repeater. And you have just as 
good a chance to make some great discov- 
ery or big invention as Edison had. 

But you may say that Edison was a 
brainy boy, which is true, and you might 
as well say that he is a millionaire now, 
which is just as true, but remember that 
when he begat his experiements he didn’t 
know any more about electricity than you 
do and probably not half as much. Re- 
member, also, that in those early days it 
was hard to get wires and batteries and 

A things to experiment with. 

B i B But Edison got what he 

c \ v p could and made what he 
couldn’t get. 


As far as brains are 
concerned, there isn’t much 
difference in the gray mat- 
ter of boys of the same 
age, but there is a mighty 
difference in the way boys 
use their brains. The point 
I’m trying to make you see, 





Fig 2. 


A dry cell. though, is that the slow- 
(4), 
(BB), 
ing post; (C), 
zine cap; (D), 
pasteboard 
cover 


. going fellow is as apt to 
ss make good as the fellow 
who is always Johnny-on- 
the-spot, and both of them 
will win out if 
they will only stick 
to the thing they 
set out to do. 
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Dry battery—three dry And now let’s 
cells connected see just how you 
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4, Annunciator or bell wire; 5, No. 24 
magnet wire 

— *—> experiment with 


electricity. 
The very first 





called, and when you have made it and it 
runs over wires and lights lamps, rings 
bells and a few other things you will soon 
come to know why it works if you will only 
think about it a little for yourself. 

To begin with you will need a few tools 
and some electrical apparatus, the whole 
cost of which need not be more than $1.00. 
Go or send to a hardware store, a lock- 
smith’s shop, or better, to a dealer in elec- 
trical supplies, and buy (1), one, two or 

‘ more dry batter- 
ies; these will 
cost in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 
cents each; (2), 
get 10 cents 
worth of No. 18 
annunciator wire; 
(3), 10 cents 
worth of No. 22, 
24 or 26 double 
cotton - covered 
magnet wire; 
Wy x (4), a pair of 4 
An easily made alcohol or 5-inch flat nose 

lamp side cutting pli- 
ers; (5), a small 
alcohol 1 a m p; 
(6), solder and a 
soldering _ stick; 
(7), a pocket 
knife; (8), the 
main spring of a 





sewing 
(10), a few corks 
of different sizes, 
and (11), two or 
more binding 
posts, as shown in Fig. 8. 

A single dry battery, or dry cell, as it 
really is—for it takes two or more dry cells 
to make a battery—is shown in Fig. 2, and 
the way two or more of them are hooked 
up, that is, connected together with pieces 
of wire, is shown in Fig. 3. 

A dry cell is made of a tall cup formed 
of zinc and to the top of which a binding 
post is soldered; in this cup is placed a 
stick of carbon to which another bindin 
post is screwed; the zinc cup is then fille 
with a paste formed of chemicals, the 
recipe, or formula, as it is called, and of 
which I will give you later, and when the 
chemicals begin to act on the zinc and car- 
bon a current of electricity starts to flow 
and you have an electricity works, as the 
call an electric power station in England, 
on a small scale. 


The annunciator wire, like nearly every 
other kind of wire used for electrical work, 


Binding posts 


should start out to is made of copper, but this is wrapped with 


two layers of cotton thread, which is waxed 
and paraffined. It is generally colored so 
that different wires forming circuits can 


thing you must. be easily told apart without having to 


know is how to 
% « make electricity or 
Pliers generate it, as it is 


trace them out each time. No. 18 is the 
standard size used for bell work; it runs 
155 feet to the pound, and a pound costs 


22 


Experimenting with 
Flectricity 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Author of “The Book of Wireless,” Wireless Telegraphy,”” 
“The Book and Stars,” etc., etc. 


watch; (9), a few ~ 
needles; ~ 





about 85 cents. It is shown full size in 
Fig. 4. 

The double cotton-covered magnet wire 
is also made of copper, and it is called 
magnet wire for the reason that it is used 
chiefly for winding magnets. The copper 
is not alloyed like the bell wire, and this 
makes it a better conductor of electricity, 
and the double wrapper of cotton on it is 
not waxed. No. 24 magnet wire costs about 
75 cents a pound, and there are 749 feet to 
the pound. It is shown full size in Fig. 5. 

The flat nose, side-cutting pliers, shown 
in Fig. 6, come in handy for holding any- 
thing you want to file, for cutting wire, 
ete. A pair of 4-inch pliers can be bought 
for about 35 cents, and a five-inch pair 
costs 50 cents. 


Maxe an Atconot Lamp 


You can make a small alcohol lamp 
which will be useful in many ways, but 
especially for soldering wire joints. Take 
an ink bottle, cut a hole one-fourth inch 
in diameter through the center of the cork 
and fit in a tin tube 114 or 2 inches long; 
make a wick by twisting or braiding up 
some common cotton cord and force it 
through the tube in the cork. Now fill the 
bottle with alcohol and put in the cork and 
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9A, Cardboard strip. Cut on dotted lines 
. 9B, Cardboard 
form glued up 
9C, Side for 
cardboard spool 
9D, The galvan- 
ometer coil on 
legs 




















your alcohol 
lamp will be 
ready for use, 
as shown in 
Fig. 7. 

Buy 5 or 10 
cents’ worth of 
wire solder, as 
this makes sol- 
dering eas y. 
Get also a sol- 
dering stick for 
the flux, as it is 
far better in every way than soldering 
fluid made by dissolving pieces of sheet 
zinc in muriatic acid. A soldering stick 
costs about 15 cents. 

Any kind of a knife can be used to 
scrape off the insulation, that is the cot- 
ton covering from the wire. You can get 
a broken watch spring from a jeweler, 
probably without cost; the sewing needles 
and corks are always easy to get, and F 
will see the use of these presently. ith 
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these tools and materials at hand you are 
ready to begin experimenting with elec- 
tricity. 

How to Make a Simpte GALVANOMETER 


After a battery to generate a current 
the next thing you need is a galvanometer 
(pronounced gal-van-om-e-ter), that is an 
instrument that tells when an electric cur- 
rent is flowing ” 
through the wires, yoy Bam a 
or circuit, as it is EO 
called, the direc- 
tion the current is a 
flowing, and wheth- 2 
er the current is 
weak or strong. 

To make a gal- 
vanometer take a 
sheet of cardboard 
or pasteboard, cut off a strip 3% inch 
wide and 714 inches long and cut it with 
your knife along the | Bee marked, as 
shown at A Fig. 9, but be careful not to 
cut clear through. Now’ bend the paste- 
board at the lines which will make the cor- 
ners sharp and lap over and glue the ends 
together when it will look like B Fig. 9. 
This done cut out two pieces of cardboard, 
see C Fig. 9, and glue these to the sides of 
the form B, when you will have a kind of 
a spool, or core, 
and wind this full 
of No. 24 double 
cotton-covered VU 
magnet wire, asf — 
shown at D, Fig. ‘Ye 
9. Glue a strip of 
cardboard at each| | 





Fy 10. 
Magnet needle made 
from watch spring 






corner so that it Hy M 
will stand up from 

the table about an Galvanometer, 
inch, as shown at complete 


D Fig. 9. 

The next step is to take a piece of 
watch spring 8 inches long, straighten it 
out and hold the middle of it over the 
alcohol flame to take out the temper, but 
the temper must not be taken out of the 
ends. After you have heated the spring 
bend it in the shape, shown at Fig. 10. 
Lay it in the hole inside the spool of wire 
at right angles to it, that is crosswise; 
connect one of the bindin posts of the 
dry battery with one of the ends of the 


wire of the galvanometer. Now connect 
“the other battery wire and end of the 
‘coil of wire together and let the current 


flow through the coil for a full minute. 
The whole scheme is shown in Fig. 11. 
When you break the circuit, that means 
to disconnect, or untwist, or break the 
wires apart so that the current can no 
longer flow and you take the watch s = 
out of the galvanometer coil you wil 
if you touch either end of it to a aun 
needle the latter will be attracted to it 
and cling there; in fact, what you have 
done is to make a magnet of the watch 
spring by the action of an electric cur- 
rent flowing around it, and from this first 
experiment you will have the proof that 
electricity .can be changed into magne- 
tism. The proof that magnetism can be 
changed into electricity will come in an- 
other chapter. 


Wuart tue Compass NreepieE Suows 


But this is not all, for if you wil stick 
the eye-end of a sewing needle into a cork 
one-half inch thick and one inch in diam- 
eter and balance the piece of magnetized 
watch spring on it you will find that what 
you have made is a compass, for the watch 

— needle will turn on the sharp end of 

e sewing needle until it points due orth 

and south, as shown at Fig. 10. But the 
(Continued on page 88) 
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When Your Roof is the Blue Sky 


|| All the year ’round, but most of all in the Spring when 
|| the Woods are waking up and it’s camping time—with 
a Harley-Davidson Motorcycle you can fill every pass- 
ing day with keen out-door enjoyment. Happy days on 
the open trail’ come to the rider of a 


Harley-Davidson 


the three-speed Silent Grey If you have a sidecar attach- 
|| Fellow that breaks speed rec- ment then you can take a com- 
ords, climbs “impossible” hills _ panion on your trips when you 
and gives the longest run for want one. If you wish to “go 
the money; ready for a trip it alone” you can detach the 
anywhere—any time. sidecar in a few minutes. 


Get Rid of that “Penned-Up” Feeling 


Ask your local Harley-Davidson dealer for a demon- 
stration. No doubt he will make terms to suit your 
convenience. Completely illustrated catalog on request. 








Harley-Davidson Motor Company ; 


Producers of High- Grade Motorcycles for More Than Fourteen Years | 


| 455 B STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 











Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK 


open pra SQUAR BOOK FREE 


abies oo ee to sell by parce! post, 
$6 to $8 doz.” Start onal, grow big. Many women customers. 
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Make rmatngers 4 yo Natl a mag 1916 demand 
k free, telling money- 





co., HOW- 
ARD ST., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Boys, Don’t Handle Dead Flies RAISE PIGEONS 


—o OUTS—St#"t 2 Profitable 





AIR. 
RALPH P. POPE, (Asst. og eB 5 Bristol, N.H 


are too dirty to touch, and besides a sheet of ‘ It’s lots of fun and keeps you in pocket 
Tanai tetoot ot will catch more in an hour than you can in money. Our Jumbo Pigeons are the envy 


a 9 Buy a 10-cent package at the store. 





The 0. & W. Thum Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. et pit Mastretet. mo yy ‘ 
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Pioneering Stijn 


Prize Winn 
Our Boys’ Lif 


Santa Fe Boy Scouts Working on Their “pe eet in ys Santa Fe 
National Forest. 
From Scoutmaster A. J. Connett. (One Dottar Prize.) 


Canadian Scouts in Tuskecntt Race over Improvised Bridge. Supporting Three Wolves, Two Shelter Buil y Sco 


From Frepertc R. Perrott, Orrawa, Canapa. (Not In Contest.) gg mig pe com 
From Scout Artuur L. Gowan, From Seow Comm: 


(New Brunswick, N. J.) 
(Ont Doar Pane)? C. W. Haposms pyr Do: 


Shack Built by First Class Scout Philip Hale, Turtle Creek, Pa., Using Building a Dam for a Swimming Hole. 
o Other Tools than a Scout Ax. From Scout H. L. Reicuarp, Lisson, Onto. 
(Onze Doxtiar Prize.) (Ont Doxtiar Prize.) 





This mmm of ene Pictures, Showing the Method of Building a Bridge from ‘Sues Staffs, a as S ineptaped by Toim 14, Cle 
Is Indicated by the Weight It Is Supporting in the Fa 
From Scourmaster G. E. 





sy Scouts’ Magazine 


Ht 


nts by Scouts 


i Snap-Shots in 
i Picture Contest 


Built y Scout Augus- Signal Tower at Treasure Island Scout Bridge at Dover Plains, N. Y., Has Stood the Test of Hard Usage. 


Minneapolis. Camp, Philadelphia, From Scoutmaster Bayarp MattrHews. (OnE Do.tar Prize.) 
couj ComMISSIONER From Scout Executive 
Dwe Dottar Prize.) W. S. Cow1nc. (Not In Contest.) 


Bridge Built by Boy Scouts at Miami, Fla. San Benito, Texas, Scouts at Work on Their Boat. 


From Scout ComMIsstonErR Reese Coomps. From Scout Donatp Martin. (One Doran Prize.) 
(One Doirar Prize.) 


i iy Gerken 
La oye 
sy 4 





= os 4 2 2 
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» Ohio, Has Been Awarded the First Prize of $5. The Bridge Is Built without Anyone Entering the Water. Its Strength 
Ih Picture. Clothesline Is Used for Lashings and Guys. 
‘First Prize, Frve Doxtars.) 
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Important News for Scouts 





Two New Grades Established, “Lone Scouts’ F&rmed and a 


New Merit Badge Authorized. 











“Associate Scout” and “Veteran 


‘Seout’”—New Grades 


VERY boy scouut will be glad to know 

that. a plan is being, worked out so 
that scouts may retain an official connec- 
tion with the Movement ‘When it becomes 
impossible for them to continue active 
work in a troop. ha 3 

For a long time it has been customary 
for scouts who could not keep up. their 
active tr work to simply “drop out.” 
There has mn nothing else for them to 
do, because no provision was made by 
which they could keep themselves in good 
scout standing without devoting their 
time regularly to scout work. 

To meet this condition two new classes 
of scouts have been designated—the Asso- 
ciate Scout and the Veteran Scout. A 
boy who has served for one year may 
become an Associate Seout, upon discon- 
tinuing active scout work, if he can sh 
some good reason why it is impossible, 
for him to continue as an active member 
of the troop. Associate Scouts will be 
given certificates which will indicate how 
far they have gone in Scouting and will 
give them full credit for the tests they 
have passed, should they have an oppor- 
tunity to resume active work. Associate 
Scouts will be required to register their 
names with the scout authorities in their 
respective communities, so they will be 
subject to call on special occasions. 

A Veteran Scout certificate. will be 
awarded to boys who have served in the 
Movement three years and have reached 
first class rank. Veteran Scouts will 
also receive certificates indicating their 
scout records. They will also be required 
to keep in touch with scout authorities 
wherever they may be, so that they may 
serve as a special reserve in emergencies. 

The complete details of this plan for 
Associate and Veteran Scouts will appear 
in an early issue of Boys’ Lire. 


Must Know Eight Knots 


An official ruling in — to knot-tie- 
-ing requirements for tenderfoot rank has 
just been announced. Hereafter the can- 
didate will be required to tie-any ‘four of 
the eight knots for which examiner 
may call. This means that the ‘boy must 
know each of the eight knots perfectly, 
since there’ will be no way of telling which 
four of the eight the examiner will name. 


Merit Badge for “Safety First” 

Requirements for a Merit..Badge in 
Safety First are now being. by a 
special committee. The © First 
Badge was authorized at a recent meeting 
of the Committee on Merit Badges, 
Awards and Scout Requirements: e 
details will be published in Boys™Lire as 
soon as the committee has them fully 
worked out. 





Scouts’ Relief Map _ 

COUT work in Denver, Col., has been 

given a big boost by means of the ex- 
hibition which was held recently. This ex- 
hibit was one of the most effective of its 
kind ever held in that city and practically 
every feature of scoutcraft was illustrated 
in some striking fashion. This exhibit was 
placed in the basement of the public 
library, where hundreds of people visited 
it during each of the nine days it was 
displayed. 

The exhibit which attracted the most at- 
tention was the relief map made by Troop 
81, showing the district in which the Troop 
is located. The map was made of paper 
maché and experts who examined it pro- 
nounced it perfect in contour, arrangement 
of roads, telephone lines, trolley lines, etc. 
A white star marked every house in which 
a scout lives. A picture of the map is 
shown in this column. 


Scouts Mobilize Quickly to Aid 
at Train Wreck 


REMARKABLE demonstration of 

scout efficiency was given in Richmond 
Va., on February 17th when a report 
reached the city that a train had been 
wrecked and, that half a hundred people 
had been badly injured. 

Scout Executive Weaver was asked to 
mobilize the scouts for duty. A mobiliza- 
tion order was issued and in exactly twelve 
minutes the first group of scouts reported, 
equipped for service. In twenty-five min- 
utes two hundred scouts were assembled 
in line under the scoutmasters, awaiting 
orders. 

Business men volunteered the use of 
their automobiles and seventy-five picked 
scouts were rushed to the wreck. On ar- 
riving on the*scene it was found that the 
reports of the seriousness of the wreck 
had been considerably exaggerated and 
there was little for the scouts to do. 

The people of Richmond, however, have 
had a striking demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of the boy scouts as an emergency 
relief agency and they will remember it 
in spite of the fact that on this particular 
occasion there was nothing special for the 
scouts to do. 
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“Lone Scouts” Are Provided for 


by Boy Scouts of America 


HOUSANDS of boys who have found 

it impossible to become connected 
with an active troop of scouts will be in- 
terested in the announcement that the 
Boy Scouts of America has decided to 
develop a “Lone Scout” department. This 
decision was reached in response to the 
hundreds of letters of inquiry about this 
matter which have been received at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

The Lone Scout will be registered at 
the National office the same as any other 
scout and will be given a special course 
in scoutcraft which will enable him to 
advance through the various scout de- 
grees and receive pins and badges in rec- 
ognition of his achievements. 

A special committee is now at work per- 
fecting a plan of Lone Scout registration. 
Complete information about the new de- 
partment will be published in Boys’ Lire 
at the very earliest moment that it is 
available. 


New Friction Fire Record 


A NEW fire by friction record has been 
established by Deputy Scout Commis- 
sioner Robert M. Yergason, of Hartford, 
Conn. On February 22, Mr. Yergason 
produced fire in 15 2/5 seconds. The time 
was taken from the first stroke of the bow 
until the flame appeared. The timers for 
Mr. Yergason were C. Scaife, physical di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A., of Hartford, 
Conn.; G. S. Ripley, Scout Executive of 
Hartford, Conn.; Carl Northrop, Scout 
Executive of: Waterbury, Conn., and Mr. 
R. A. Dunlap,.a scoutmaster of Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

The best previous record was that es- 
tablished by Scout L. M. Knight, of New- 
ton, Mass. His record was 17 8/5 seconds. 





A Knot- Tying Drill 





Here’s a Contest with Lots of “Go” 
—Why Not Try It? 











pres this drill the scoutmaster should 
be provided with as many pieces of 
cord as there are boys present, each about 
a yard and a half in length, and half this 
number of pieces of rope, each about six 
yards in length. Sash cord or clothes- 
line and three-quarter inch hemp or manila 
rope are very suitable for the purpose. 
Each cord can be cut up into three lengths. 
The boys should be formed up in two 
ranks of nine each, one immediately be- 
hind the other.. The boy on the right of 
each line is number 1, boy on his left 
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is number 2 and so on. The scoutmaster 
gives each boy a piece of cord. 

Scoutmaster: Each boy form a loop 
with his cord, tying the ends together with 
a reef knot. 

(When this is done the scoutmaster goes 
down the lines and inspects the knots.) 

Scoutmaster: Make a chain with your 
loops. 

(Scout No. 1 in the fist line holds out 
his looped end to the scout beside him, 
who runs his loop through it, and so on 
down the line. Boys in second line make 
a second chain.) 

Scoutmaster: Undo loops and each rank 
join cords together with the sheetbend 
knot, No. 1 in each rank starting the chain 
by holding his cord with a loop at the end 
to the boy next him. 

Scoutmaster: Undo the sheetbend, each 
boy make a clove hitch lightly round the 
wrist of the boy next him, going down the 
two ranks from right to left. 

Scoutmaster: Undo clove hitches, and 
in the same way each scout make a double 
hitch, or two half hitches, round the wrist 
of his neighbor. The boys might here do 
a little march roped rene th 

Scoutmaster: Undo half hitches and 
No. 1 and No. 2 in each file join their 
cords together with the fisherman’s knot. 

Scoutmaster: Patrol leaders collect 
cords. 

(Scoutmaster now gives a piece of rope 


‘to No. 1 in each file.) 


Scoutmaster: No. 1 in each rank tie a 
bowline round his own waist, and No. 2 
in each file tie the other end of the rope 
with a bowline round his waist. 

Scoutmaster: No. 1 in each rank shorten 
the rope between yourself and No. 2 with 
a sheepshank knot. 

Scoutmaster: Now undo hbowline loops 
and each scout make a loop with the hal- 
ter’s knot and fasten it round his waist. 

Scoutmaster: Undo knots. 

(No. 1 in each rank coils ropes neatly 
up and hands it to No. 8 who, with No. 4, 
repeats the bowline - sheepshank - halter 
stunt, and so on, by pairs, down the line. 
The rank whose extreme left-hand pair 
first completes the tying of the prescribed 
knots in the prescribed manner wins the 
competition.) 


A Badge for Scout Scribes 


A badge for Scout Scribes has been au- 
thorized. It will consist of the tender- 
foot, second class or first class pin, with 
two pens crossed beneath it. 

This action was taken by the Committee 
on Badges, Awards and Scout Require- 
ments in response to numerous requests 
from scouts in all parts of the country. 
The opinion of the committee was unani- 
mous that the work of the Scout Scribe is 
of sufficient importance to warrant some 
special recognition, 


What My Father Taught Me 
(Continued from page 21) : 

gospel of work, obedience and loyalty to 
the boys of America. There is no patriot- 
ism worth while apart from this gospel. 
I beg of American fathers and mothers 
to give their boys a chance. To the for- 
— boys who must follow this gospel 

I say, “Godspeed.” To the boys of foolish 
fathers who ».~ “My dear boys shall not 
climb as I climbed,” God pity you. 
America is for workers, not for parasites. 
—Reprinted from Association Men, by 
permission. 
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Your Official Breakfast 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 
an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 


Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always 
fresh and zeady to serve. Easy to pack and carry—a moment's | 
heating restores its crispness. 


Include Shredded Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health and ~ 
strength in every shred. 


Made only by = 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Bay want to know what real fun is and how you 
sh ae. it w write for the **Old Town Canoe” catal 


tells the whole canoe story and all about ** Old 
Canoes ’’—the c-- safest canoes made. 
4000 ready, $30 up. buy from dealer or factory. 


LD WN OANOE COMP. 
594 mister eset, Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 








with the K L w PEND spare time, _ profitably 
MAKE YOUR yith. the Ko Motor Attach: Ss ing butterflies, millers. Many 
BIKE A snenn ;hecamy bey “wanted for MUSEUMS, ARTWORK. 

motor— ood hill Pe on ry ee highest ‘prices. awety. 
MOTORCYCLE xoppMotorWorks. Dpi4 Akron, 0. page folder ; SiNguAIn, B Box 244 
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Doesn’t a 


**‘Um-m-m! 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwich taste good 
after school! ”’ 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 








7,000 girls earn Camp Fire dues 


by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa” 
7,000 boys should do the same. 


Drop us a post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 
“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.00 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 


LOTOS TEA CONCERN, Inc. 


57th St. and Lexington Avenue 
*phone Plaza 7454 New York City, N. Y. 

















and insure a fine summer 
and a healthful one. 

This new booklet is of vital interest to 
you. Tells all about our paddling, sailing, 
motor and sponson models; tells you just 
what a canoe should be for a given 


purpose. 

Kennebec models ate the result of years of experi- 
ence in“ canoe building, and an intimate knowledge of 
canoeing. © materials used are the best that can be 
obtained. P 

Write now for booklet. Address 


Kennebec Canoe Company, 46 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 


MORRIS CANOES 


Ge 


We know we furnish the best canoe that can be built. 
terested in the best, ask for catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 240 State St., Veazie, Me. 
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With the Scouts Afield 


News of Troops In All Parts of the United States 








LONG Brancu, N. J.—One of the good turns 
which the boy scouts of this city are most proud 
is the marking of the route from Washington, 
D. ©., to the summer home of President Wilson, 








In the accompanying picture members of Troop 
3 can be seen placing the signs on telephone 
poles. The summer White House can be distin- 
guished in the middle background. The troop is 
in charge of Scoutmaster Morton A. Barnes. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInN.—Scoutmaster R. T. 
Boardman, of Troop 79, in view of the danger- 
ous condition of the ice on Lake Harriet, de- 
cided that a first aid lesson would be appro- 
priate. As he was confined to his home, he 
asked his assistant, Mr. Schuyler White, to take 
the subject up at the next meeting. The very 
day following the meeting, two boys, eight years 
of age, were skating when the ice gave way and 
one fell in. Two scouts heard cries of “Help! 
and went to the rescue. With the aid of some 
workmen, and after many difficulties, they got 
the boy ashore and hurried him to their own 
home. Here they applied such successful first 
aid measures that the lad was able to be in 
school the next day. 


CusHING, OkutA—The Oushing troop cele- 
brated Anniversary Week, picking the cocoons 
of the bag worm from the trees on the high 
school grounds as a community good turn, and 
enjoying the annual banquet which was served 
them by the domestic science department of that 
school. 

McBain, Micu.—Troop 1 sold stamps for 
anti-tuberculosis work. n a case of accident 
the doctor called for milk, and in less than 
three minutes three scouts were on hand with 
a generous supply. Two scouts have rescu 
others from drowning. One of those rescued 
promptly joined the troop. 


Covi, OxLA.—Thirty minutes after the fire 
in the Coyle Opera House was discovered by 
Scout Galusha, every scout in the town was on 
the job fighting with all his might. The build- 
ing was saved. 


Staten IsutanD, N. Y.—At a recent installa- 
tion and entertainment of Richmond Post, 524, 
G. R., Troops 2 and 7 helped by selling tick- 
ets. Troop 2 also ushered, collected tickets, and 
served so efficiently in the coat room that the 
veterans remarked they had never been so well 
eared for before. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Scout Scribe Golden re- 
ports a “good turn” of Troop 22. While on a 
hike, they found a dead tree blocking the road. 
But they stopped the hike long enough to chop 
the tree into small pieces and pile them by the 
roadside. 


ORANGE, Texas—Dr. Linceum, health officer 
of the State of Texas, is making a sanitary sur- 
vey and has enlisted the Boy Scouts in his 
work. The work will take three or four 
months, as the boys only work after school and 
on Saturdays. It is expected that most of the 
boys who will assist will be able to pass the test 
in public health by the time the work is finished. 


Lone Istanp Crry, N. Y.—About 400 scouts 
from all a of the Borough of Queens made 
a tour of inspection of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s plant in this city on February 26, accom- 
panied by National Scout Commissioner Beard. 
Borough Commissioner Weier, Scout Executive 
Worden, and several scoutmasters. They were 
divided into squads of twenty-five, and each ac- 
companied. by men who understood the plant. 
The boys were shown precisely how the parts of 
an auto are assembled and finished machines 
turned out. 
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McMInNvVILLE, TENN.—Scout Scribe Hen- 
nessee, of Troop 1, has sent in a report which 
shows that his records are very carefully kept. 
The minutes of the scout meetings from Septem- 
ber to December are given. They show the ap- 
pointment of committees, the payment of fees, 
and all other business transacted by the troop. 
On December 26 the scouts carried fruits, can- 
dies and nuts to the jail and to the poor farm, 
giving each inmate a share. 


Iota, Wis.—Troop 1 now has twenty-four 
members. The Scoutmaster expects to have all 
of the present members first class scouts by May. 
Meetings are held in the High School building. 
No charge’ is made for rent, light or heat by 
the school authorities. There are six candidates 
waiting to get in, 


TURNERS Fauus, Mass.—-Troop 1 _ includes 
boys from the Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran 
and Catholic churches. True American democ- 
racy. 


Des Mornes, IowA—The boy scouts of the 
city were entertained by the troop at Grace 
Methodist Church. Governor Olark was the 
guest of honor and gave an address. When the 
ladies who served the dinner were preparing the 
menu, they gave the boys their choice of chicken 
or braised steak, and they chose ‘‘wienies.” 
When the scouts came to sit down to the tables, 
they began to wonder what the Governor would 
think of that kind of fare. They found out. 
The Governor held his own with the rest of the 
bunch. It was Anniversary Day, and at 8:15 
the scouts stood at attention, saluted and re- 
peated the scout oath. The Governor, in his 
address, told how, in his early life, he used to 
go hunting and shoot squirrels. But he said that 
now he has become such a friend of the squir- 
rels that he cannot be induced for any money 
to kill one of them. It is his custom to carry 
in his pocket a sack of peanuts, and on his way 
to the capital each day to feed the squirrels. 
They eat out of his hand and follow him all the 
way to the building. 


The Waternomee troop of Plymouth, N. H., 
gave distinct service recently in the search for 
a boy lost on the slopes of Mount Prospect. 
When the alarm was given, ten scouts were ex- 
cused from high school and with their scout- 
master, Rev. B. Alfred Dumm, they proceeded 
at once to the mountain and organized their 
search. All during the whole day the scouts 
scoured the mountain, and although they found 





The Waternomee Troop, Plymouth, 


N. di. 


tracks of the missing boy in a mire, they were 
unable to locate him. The next day seventeen 
scouts of the troop were excused from school 
and Fp pee in the search. The boy was 
found late in the afternoon by a member of 
another searching party, but although the scouts 
did not succeed in finding the boy themselves, 
they nevertheless felt that their services had been 
used to good advantage, for that portion of the 
mountain assigned to them had been thoroughly 
covered. 


KirKwoop, Mo.—The boy scouts were called 
upon to furnish their quota to assist at the re- 
ception for President Wilson in th~ Coliseum in 
St. Louis. Twenty-five bow «cesponded. The 
Scoutmaster was called upon to furnish a scout 
for President Wilson’s private room. ‘The scout 
was “introduced by name to Colonel John R. 
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FOR BOY SCOUTS 
AND OTHER BOYS 


who enjoy camping and outdoor life, the “Gold 
Medal” catalogs will prove interesting. 
illustrate and describe the entire line of 


“Gorn Mevat” 


FOLD-UP Portable Houses 
Folding Tent Frames and 
Folding Camp Furniture 
including beds, cots, chairs, tables, stools and other cone 
veniences that fold-up into little space and are easy to 
pack and carry. You'll be rised at the derful 
variety and how little the cost. Write today for free cat- 
alogs. If you enclose 10c in stamps we will include a 
valuabie Camper’s Manual telling all about what to do when 

you go camping. Write today. 
If your local tent-maker cannot tell you 
aboutthe unique ‘*Gold Medal’’ Folding Yent 
Frames (Patented No. 1170188). ask us. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., Dept. Z Racine, Wis. 


BOYS! BUY-A-TENT 

















GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


ORDER NOW 

5x6 ll Tent. .$3.49 
7x9 Wall Free. sess 12x14 vat Tent .$12.69 
x2 “ * 68 tne *. © 


Made of 36 inch 8 oz. high grade Duck. Compiete with 
poles, stakes and ropes. 
Terms: Cash in advance. 


MODEL TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 


ART ¥s'x° EMBLEMS 


z OEsIoNs <p 


i Se DORRETY 


BOSTON eum: mes oes MOSS: 
































RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one or two colors Enemel 
Any letters or dote - 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


Verling “Worth Attiebore, Mass. Box 198 
— —~ 
























Bulld wp a 
selling agency. ell 
our pennants in your club, 
school or college. Generous discounts 
for quantities. Catalogue Free. 
ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y. 









Mention Boxs’ Lire in answering advertisements 





Martin, Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, who 
told the boy to put in his application to act as 
page at the Democratic Convention to meet in 
St. Louis in June. 


SueLBy, Micu.—Troop 1 is a country troop, 
so it does not have so much time to do things 
as if the boys lived in town. Meetings are held 
every two weeks, except in very stormy weather. 
There are two patrols, the Black Bear and 
Panther. At a school social the scouts gave “A 
Strenuous Afternoon,” taken from Boys’ Lirs. 
On December 18 a scout play was given with 
sixteen characters in the show. It took well 
with the people. There is money in the treasury 
and a pair of boxing gloves have been purchased. 
“All of us like scouting,” says Scout Scribe 
Meredith Bulkley. : 


Kegrnr, N. Y.—Troop 1 recently climbed Mt. 
Dix, which has an altitude of 4,842 feet above 
sea level. The route up the mountain lay 
through a “slash” 
made by the big 
forest fire of 1902. 
A special feature 
of the climb was 
the swearing in 
of four tenderfoot 
scouts on the sum- 
mit. The boys 
thus honored 
were Elmer Alden, 
Archie Brooks, 
Harr Grumley 
and Edgar Wells. 
The picture of 
these boys, which 
accompanies this 
item, was taken on 
thetop of the 
mountain just 
after they had 
taken the oath. 
Mr. Harry S. Douglas is scoutmaster of the 
troop. 

New Bern, N. 0.—Troop 3 held a_ basket 
party recently and raised a good sum for the 
completion of a clubhouse. A_ building which 
was formerly used as a boathouse has been 
secured and the boys have put in a new floor 
and ceiling, doing the work themselves. 

SHREVEPORT, La.—Troop 2 has four thirty- 
five-foot towers in the neighborhood, and the 
scouts are well advanced in signalling. The 
Troop does its good turns in groups. The troo 
motto is “Be a real boy scout or break a trace.” 

KinGston, Pa.—Troop 2 enrolled thirteen 
candidates on January 6. It will probably be 
necessary to organize a new troop in order to 
accommodate all the boys who wish to become 
scouts. On Anniversary Day the members of 
the troop called on fifty-two sick persons and 
gave the greetings of the Boy Scouts of America. 

San Franorsco, Cau.—‘“In the annual Our- 
rent Expenses: Campaign of the Chinese Y. M. 
C. A., Troop 13 won three of the medals. “The 
Adventures of a Scout,’ and first aid was ex- 
hibited to an audience of over six hundred peo 
ple recently,” writes Scoutmaster Lun J. Kwong. 

MippuEePort, N. Y.—Since October one mem- 
ber of Troop 2 has succeeded in enlisting two 
candidates. The troop is fitting up a barn for 
headquarters and a gymnasium. All are pro- 
gressing in scout work, and the boys are more 
interested than ever before. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Troop 3 rendered a splendid 
program of music, recitations, scout work, etc., 
recently during the entertainment given to raise 
funds toward a camping outfit. 

NewMARKetT, N. H.—Troop 1 is now making 
plans for a Father and Son banquet. 

East Sumner, Mz.—Troop 1 believes in 
aiming high, as is shown by reports of recent 
hikes, one to the Pinnacle, some 850 feet, and to 
Sumner Hill,'a climb of 1,100 feet. A fine good 
turn was done by the troop when they sawed 
and split wood for a poor widow. She couldn't 
afford to hire it done and was doing the work 
herself. 

West Covineton, Ky.—In honor of Lincoln's 
Birthday and the scout anniversary, the West 
Covington troop held a reception. Talks were 
given by Scout Commissioner Tritch and Scout- 
master Hill. Views of the life of Lincoln were 
shown, and badges presented. 


Cotumsta, Mo.—Besides their club room in 
the Y. M. ©. A. building, Troop 1 now has a 
cabin about two miles from town, where the boys 
recently had a taffy pull. 

Dz Wrrr, Iowa—In one year Troop 1 has 
grown from twelve to forty-three scouts. Activ- 
ities have been Memorial Day services, partic- 
ipation in the Fourth of July celebration, a first 
aid department at the county fair, an eight-day 
ns and a grand celebration for Anniversary 

eek. 











On Mount Diz 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND.—These are some of the 
incidents of the Anniversary Week celebration of 
the members of Troop 1: Cleaning two blocks of 


(Continued on page 48) 





BOYS get a copy of this FREE 
CAMP GUIDE that 
gives EXACTLY the information 
that campers, hunters, scouts, and 
ALL need who go into the woods or 
play out-of-door games—big Boy Scout 
section. ‘This camp guide also contains 


a catalog of camp supplies of all kinds. 


Wall Tents 


You can get a big 7x7 foot Wall Tent made 
of genuine 8-oz. single filling, first quality 
duck, complete with poles, ropes, pins and 
everything that you need to erect it, for 


This remarkable offer makes it easy for 
you to have a regular tent. strong enough 
to stand the windstorms, large enough for 
four boys to play in comfortably—a great 
place to sleep in. This tent is weather- 
tight, and makes it possible for you to 
play practically out-of-doors no matter 
what the weather may be. 4 
Try one of these 7 bd foot Wall Tents, erected in 
your yard or in the woods nearby and you and 
ur friends can have more fun 
id before. 
The first step toward securing one of these 
tents is to send p ace name on a postal card for 
the Free Camp Guide—do this today. 


Scout and Soldier 
Shelter Tents 


you ever 





These are similar to shelter tents that the U.S. 
soldiers use on active duty. They make fine 
tents for camping or fishing. Can or 
taken down in a few minutes, and are 
enough to be carried by one or two boys. 

This tent gives perfect shelter, being absolutely water- 
tight. Size 5 ft., Sin. x 3 ft., 6in. x 3 ft., 9in, hig 
ors Every boy who plays out of doors shou! 
have one of these shelter are made in 
four styles as follows: 


\» Lach’ 


ineana of 
4 


Cio, 3: 
‘Guid i the 
ato 
aaron 
hs eee 
H. Channon Company 
Dept. 84, Chicago, Ill. 











1, e ed awl “*THAT’S THE WAY” 
COMPASS height 


shortest 








SCOUTMASTERS: Can you recom. 


men 
boy in r troop who wants t money? 
Send your address oon. H. D. MILLER, West- 
field, Vermont. 
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“ny 
BOY SCOUTS | Subject for June, ‘“‘EATS’’—Subject for July, ‘“‘WOODCRAFT” | 
Every Scout Should Have One 
y UR picture contest is growing more popu- picture of a signal tower should be so clear 
- lar with each issue. very month more that it woeld help others to build one Tike it; 
readers of Boys’ Life are sending in photo- (3) clearness and arrangement; (4) action, 
graphs in hopes of earning one of our whenever eee matter makes an action 
picture possi 
LIBERAL PRIZES Observe carefully the following suggestions: 
5 for the best t d h nth. 1. This contest is open to anybody. 
3 for every other ptm gees Sow bog our 2- All pictures to be entered in this contest 
“double-page” display. must be addressed—* ‘Picture Contest De- 
artment,” Boys’ Lire, The Boy Scouts’ 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS agazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
M Cities Retin 3. a ata ge yo must hy — ge a 
ay —\cmmunity ully with the name and address of the 
june a” ano , ceuder, aad oo we. . 
a e t is understood that all prize-winnin 
August —lIllustrations of Scout Law ictures shall become the property o 
See eee exe) Lire 
Note:—in these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used for November <ifilatteidioen of Scout Tests 5. gg | —— be age ly: alee § poss 
poles by tacking leather washer to staff which December —Wild Life 4i 4 y f Th f a 
catches in 1% -Inch rings sewed tp top of tent. Jonuery —Winter Activities = mag Poe Sg fo i oat oe ed 
a > iders T tos and Gisom, ‘seat tor the STUDY THESE POINTS ceived not later than April 20. 

Above cut shows part offroop No. 1, Boy Scouts 6. It is understood that pictures for which 
of America, Toledo, peOhio with their No. 1 Army Four points on which photographs will be return postage is not enclosed shall be- 
Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured b: judged are come the property of the magazine. 

No. i—Scout Tent—4x6 ft., aa 3 ft., q) Originality (2) definiteness of sug- 7. It is understood that Boys’ Lire shall use 
wal 1, ft.; 8 oz U. S. Army estion. or instance, a game should be so on the double-page display, in case of 
Kh. i-Dyed, double and twisted illustrated that those who see the picture necessity, photographs not submitted in 
filling duck. Complete with Poles, will have a good idea how to play it; or a the contest. 
Stakes and Ropes .............. $4.00 
No. 2—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. . 
double and twisted filling White See the Pictures on Pages 24-25 
Duck. Complete with a 
Stakes and Ropes ............. - 3.50 














No. 3—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling ordinary Khaki- 
Dyed. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ........... ee. 3.25 
No. 4—Scout Tents. Same Size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling White Duck. Com- + 
plete with Poles, Stakes and 
TENGE. Kdvose nsencdagensemaceens 3.00 
If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
A SCOUT OFFICIAL’S ENDORSEMENT: 
“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most heart- 
ily endorse Tent No. 1.” 
(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR, 
Decatur, Til 




















gang in all parts of the world are com- hes Boy Can Do It 
ing into our Brotherhood department. | 
Alaska, Japan, Sweden, New Zealand, This is the Way 4 
Hawaii, Canada, England and Scotland } 
are represented in this month’s list—and Writes letter te Fal Ses i 
every state in the Union. Address an envelope with his name and 


: > ‘ the right postage. 
You ought to see the Editor’s room: Put your own name and address on the 


letters to right of him, letters to left of reverse side of the inside envelope. 


him, letters in front of him, hundreds and Don’t seal that envelope. 
hundreds! Enclose it in another addressed to the boy 
« : in care of Boys’ Lire. Mail this to us and 
Still room for more, however. We do we will forward it. 


hope you are not missing this chance. If your letter is to a boy in North America 
or England, put on a two-cent stamp. If it 


NG Pick a name, or several, from the list be- is to go to any other country abroad, five 
low and write now. cents. 








The. best vacation for the least money. 
We take TENTS that are built to stand AMERICAN Boys WHo Want LaTreRs ON ~~ C. Buck, Me.; mineralogy, general scout- 
id CAMP. roserress é — Vv 

jmeke ame Zs f Walter B. Bull, N. J.; bo ed Bull, hiking, 
gees William Virgil Adair, W. Va.; stamps camping, postcards gabe: ‘ ing. 
tapers by men who know the game. Earl B. Adams, Maine; stamps ; - C. Carrol Burrus, Va.; exchange of stamps, 
Send for our new catalogues : — ——_= N. Y¥.; scouts in Washing- - signalling, cycling, books ‘ 
m, Texas, California othwe utler, Jr., 8. 0.; boys in District o 

ge ng a | Pm Nathan Bob, N. Y.; desi for bird houses. Columbia aces ; 
. Ralph Bornholz, N. J.; first aid, forestry, scout- Henry Caldon, Cal.; baseball, wireless, foreign 


You must have it. 








2 ing, archery, merit badges vs 
No. 52i—Marine Supply Catalogue. a Clement R. Boyce, N. H.; athletics, hikes, wood- George K. Campbell, N. Y.; exchange of post- 
will be craft, baseball cards, especially of Yellowstone Park 
—. Brabaw, Wis.; mechanical scout instru- R. Couglin, Conn.; scouts in the West 
: ler, write us. Valdor Coulture, Me.; boys in Florida 
aa hen , I Mass.; boys named Breed — Robert Crosby, Kan.: scouts in all countries 
GEO: B: CARPENTER & Co: Wilton Briscoe, Okla. ; ; coins, ranch curios, Mex- Winfield R. Datoush, N. Y.; views on Uncle 
. . . ican relics 28 Sam’s foreign policy ; scout. topics 
411-421 Wells St. Chicago, Illinois . Brown, Me.; camping, hiking, Japanese =— G. Dickson, Mass.; scouting and literary 
scouts subjects 
Carl T. Brown, Va.; exchange of photos, Indian Clarence W. Dodson, Ill.; boys whose names 
relics and postcar are Clarence 
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Walter Drake, Jr.; swimming, hiking, baseball, 
stamps 

Fichard Elliott, Mo.; bugling, camping, swim- 
ming 

Eugene 8. Ellis, Ill.; boys in New York City 
named Ellis 

Claire Emerick, Ohio; scout news, books, hiking, 
camping 

Clarence ©. Emery, Vt.; 
Boys’ Lire 

Vance Erroll, N. J.; letters containing literary 
style 

Wendell Faulkner, Tex.; 
ing, automobiles 

Ralph Foran, Ill.; wireless enthusiasts 

Eugene Foreman, Tex.; scout work everywhere 

Roseoe F, Foust, N. H.; stamps from all countries 

Henry Oecil Frederchuk, Mont.; foreign and 
domestic boys; German and Russian languages 

Allen Fritz, Pa.; 
Columbia or Colorado rivers 

Milton W. Glenn, N. J.; stamps and coins 

Tom Green, Iowa; aviation, scientific subjects 

Gordon Grimes, Jr., Colo.; boys who want to 
know about Hot Springs 

Luther Hacker, Ill.; foreign and domestic boy 
scouts 

Harold Healy, Me.; postcards of state capitols; 
foreign scouts; troop scribes 

Dorsey Henderson, Ohio; stamps 

Alfred Hertzler, Pa.; pets 

Norman W. Hill, Conn.; skating and swimming 

Arthur Holdredge, Iowa; manual training, high- 
school scholastic subjects 

Roberty V. awe Pa.; photos and postcards, for- 


boys who like to read 


machinery, telegraph- 


eign scouts 
Elmo G. Hubbard, Mich.; postcards of school 
buildings 
Wesley Hubbell, Ct.; wireless and general elec- 


tricity 

Howard E. Husker, Conn.; scout scribes 

Vivian F.. Hutchins, Me.; scout activities, ath- 
letics 

Clarendon Kenny, N. D.; scouts in the East; 
information about Paul Braden 

Louis Klewer, Ohio; physical development, first- 
aid, hiking 

Lester Lathrop, Ill; stamps, 
pigeons, dogs 

G. E. Levings, Miss. ; 
troop progress 

Venice D. Lewis, N. M.; boys enthused over 
“The World Brotherhood of Boys” 

Roland Litchfield, N. J.; Mexican frontier boys 

Marion E. McKee, Ore. ; ; applied scout codes, 
semaphore signalling 

Jacob Mast, Pa.; scientific farming 

Meagher, Mont.; agricultural irrigation, 

scout activities 

Milton F. Methfessel, N. Y.; patrol leaders 

Se Neil, Kan-; physics, telegraphy, foreign 
scout 

Harold * Neville, Iowa; astronomy and stamp 
exchange ‘ 

David O’Brien, Mass.; 
foreign scouts 

Charles Owen, Okla.; solid red pigeons and other 
pet birds 

DeWitt Palmer, Pa.; exchange of postcards 

Edward Peck, Vt.; Ry collectors 

La Rue W. Piercy, N. Y.; poster stamps and curios 

Chester Powell, Ohio; athletics and basketball 

John Pullman, N. Y.; semaphore signalling; pa- 
trol leaders 

Elton Raber, Ind.; exchange of postcards with 
domestic and foreign boys 

exchange of postcards, 


coins, rabbits, 


scouts everywhere on 


books on applied magic, 


William Rettew, Pa.; 
stamps and letters; cycling 

Ransom Rice, N. V.; eamping; incidents of 
French and Indian wars 

Clarence Richmond, Pa.; mechanical phase of 
moving ang A photography 

John M. Riehl fox-chasing 

Ralph Roby, W. Pye athletics, camping, natural 
wonders, foreign scouts 

Harold Rook, Md.; farming, machinery, stamps 

William Rose, N. M.; scouting 

Herman Rosenthal, N. J.; curios, Indian relics, 
minerals, specimens and shelters 

Bryan Ross, Me.; camping, hiking patrol lead- 
ers, bugling 

Philip Schaeffer, Pa.; postcards, stamps, scout 
work, electrical mechanics, photography . 

Gerard A. Scrivens, N. J.; camping, outdoor 
athletics, scout activities 

Robert P. Sharp, Tex.; exchange of snapshots 

George B. Smithers, Mass.; boys in Texas and 
Canada 

Lindley ae Sprague, Ohio; German boys; war 
anecdot 

D. M. Strickland, Ohio; stamps, geographically 
descriptive letters 

David Swegart, Pa.; garage mechanics 

Ralph Syphard, Pa.; farming subjects 

Constantine Tashco, Ohio; Albanian boy re- 
cently from Europe desires letters from scouts 

Harold Taylor, Okla.; exchange of postcards 
with American and foreign boys 

Eugene Thornhill, Kan.; crack ball players, 
scouting, general athletics 


(More Names on Nezt Page) 


patrol leaders; boys living on | 





Can you beat this for 
a Hike Tent, Boys? 


‘“*MASTER SCOUT” TENT 


is just the tent for Scout ex- 

cursions. Weighs only 7 pounds 

complete. Requires no tent 

poles because the stout ridge 

rope can be tied to trees or 
ike Poles.” 

Waterproof by the famous 
Cravenette proofing. Plenty 
room for three or four scouts. 

Made of high-grade Aghaki 
drilling, double sewn, “and 
comes ——— with stakes 
and ropes all ready to set-up. 
Size, 4 ft. x 5 ft. 10 inches. 

Send Post Office money or- 
der for $4.25 and get this fine 
tent PREPAID. = 


_“Sabic” 


TENTS 


Come in every —, * eae and style for all 
Durposes © of outdoor life. 

FRE “Guide for , and complete 
tent catalog—a valuable book for the i" — or 
~~ hcg loves to live outdoors. Send for it 


The only Genuine Cravenette Proofed Tents 


The Fred. F. Sabey Co. Inc. 


180 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











Can't You Hear the Wild? 
It's Calling You! 


Live with DAN BEARD for eight weeks. 


the Summer outdoors on 


Lake Teedyuskung, Pike County, Pa. 


Spend 





June 29th to August 26th 


Write for particulars to the 
Winter Headquarters of the 


Dan Beard Out-Door School 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


















































Here you are; 
boys —a _ big, 
roomy tent 7 
ft. long, 5 ft. 
wide and 3 ft. 
high, weigh- 
ing only 40 
ounces! Has two 
folding les, 6 
steel stakes and 
packing bag. 
Rolls into bundle 4 inches diameter and 18 inches_long. 
Made from aeroplane cloth, Khaki color, Raintite Water- 
proofing Process. Fully guaranteed. or in each end. 
olds 2 to 3 boys. No ridge pole. No guy lines. Sent 
prepaid in U. S. or Canada for $3.50. Special price on lots 
or more. We will send tent on approval to your Scout- 
master. Tell him to write today. 


Compac Tent Co., Indianapolis, Ind. L 
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Hugh Thrasher, Prva leaders, merit PENNSYLVANIA — John Wrightson Batten, 
badges, American aaa = boys Jimmie 8. Berger, Charles Bower, F. Mark 


Camp Casco 


West Harpswell, Casco Bay, Maine 








the other boys’ camps, both in equip- 
ment and facilities for pleasure and 
instruction. 

Equipment consists of 20 camps, 3 motor 
boats, 10 dories, 25 lobster traps, trawls, 
deep-sea fishing gear and a _ two-masted 
schooner, besides the equipment for swim- 
ming, shoal fishing and land sports. 

Camp Casco offers the following features: 
A two weeks’ cruise in the schooner along the 
Maine Coast from Portland to Eastport, har- 
boring at Bar Harbor, Rockland, etc. ; sleep- 
ing on deck in the open and a hike from West 
Harpswell to the White Mountains, stopping 
at Bath, Portland, Westbrook, Sebago Lake, 
Crawford Notch, Echo Lake, etc. We also 
have a weekly “Foghorn,” clam-bake, camp 
fire, vaudeville, ‘“stunt-night,” and shore 
dinner every Sunday. Also tennis, base ball, 
and four-story diving tower and “chute the 
chute.” Camp physician and experienced var- 
sity man for each five boys. All councillors 
travel with boys on hike and cruise. All 
boys in scout uniforms and under scout laws. 
Camp limited to thirty gentlemen between 14- 
21 years of age. For booklet address 


EDGAR P. PAULSEN 


Principal U. S. M. A. Children’s School, 
West Point, N. Y. 


GAMP WYONEE 


LONG LAKE, HARRISON. MAINE 
“Something different.” A long- 
established private camp of the 
highest grade; personally con- 
ducted by a physician. Asso- 
ciated with him is a high Scout 
official, whose specialty is nat- 
ural science. yonee boys, 
who are Scouts, can progress 

in rank under expert ——— and qual- 
ify for Life or Star Scout Badges during 
the summer. 

Full me ge of the finest camps at 
a reasonable charge. Tents and seven 
buildings. Mature councillors. Bo 
9 to 17 years. Send for handsome 

DR. FREDERIC A. WILSON 
745 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City 


- Camp Alonquin > 
ap AM LAKE, N. H. 

In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The Camp for boys who love nature and a 
wholesome, active, outdoor life. A Boy Scout 
Troop. For circulars. 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMP KINAPIK-—Lake Kezar, Maine 


T camp is radically different from 











s from 
klet. 




















Uni combination of Maine woods, lakes and White 
Mountains canoe mountain Tr 


ing. 
clim! to 15. Personal care. Director en- 
dorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton. Address 
H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Cons. 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


° A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
aving. ary, and your services are deep in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 


CAMP INFORMATION AND FREE 


l Boarding Schools in U. S. Fxpert ~~7 
vice ,~4 Want for girls or 


boys? American 
and Camps’ Association. Write, 1050 Times Boiling, 
New York. or 1550 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 














just 
Have you a C Camera? Sat 0, cure. fue 
issues of my helpful magazines, AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, ores UL ae PHOTOGRAPHY, 
PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
F. R. FRAPRIE, 890 Pope Bullding, Boston, Mass. 











Lamont Van Woert, Y.; exchange of snap- 
shots and Bera scouting 

Robert E. Vining, Me.; scouts who live on 
farms 

Harry J. Walter, Jr., N Y.; stamps swimming, 
American and foreign boys 

R. Washburn, N. J.; wireless operators and ex- 
perimenters, foreign radio enthusiasts 

R. A. Weston, Jr., Conn.; woodcraft and pho 


tography 

Paul Wild, Mo.; hunting, fishing. 

Eugene Sherman Williams, Mass.; British boys 
on effect of the war on their scout organiza- 
tion 

Ray Williams, Ga.; scouting, trapping, hiking, 
signalling, foreign boys 

W. Roger Willride, Md.; 
scouts on pt management 


American and foreign 


ag P. Woodward, N. Y.; mineralogy and 

geo! 

Cecil ag Young, Kan.; scouting activities, ath- 
letic sports 

George Zook, Pa.; practical farming 


THese ARE Live CORRESPONDENTS 
Write To THEM 
ALABAMA—Frank Dobson, Ernest Gray, H. 

Shibley 
ARKANSAS—Marcus M. Marble 
CaLIFoRNIA—C. Kenneth Duley, 
Robert Kuykendall, Lewis Leezer, 
Nulty, Thomas Murata, Earl 8. Myers, Robert 
Lewis Wiel, Lioyd C. Young, Jr. 

ConnecticutT—J. Minnott Angee, Donald 
Baird, James G. Coldwell, Charles B. Wooster 

DELAWARE—Orie Kraft 

Fiormpa—Francis Craighill Brown, James T. 
Etheredge 

Greorcia—Fort H. Callahan, Earl Helton, 
William McKenzie, Samuel Pruitt, Albert Thorn- 
ton, Roy Wilder 

IpaAHo—Samuel S. Foote, Jr. 

Intrnois—Gordon T. Ellis, Lester Huffman, 
Edwin A. Jordan, Jr., Ivan Murrell, Hobart 
Raley, Lewis Seaman, Peter Stewart, Fred Ward 


B. 


Leavitt Ford, 
George Mc- 


InDIANA—Virgil G. Duncan, DeVere J. Me- 
Guinis, William L. McNeely, Leslie Mount, 
Howard Scales 

Iowa—R. W. Breckenridge, Burton Liebe, 


Carl Keyser, Mason Lowe, Ralph Moore, Hasley 
Moyer, Charles Runyon, Clarence Schaefer 
Kansas—Earl Staats, Herbert S. Stevens 
Kentucky—Joe York 
Marne—John W. Felton, LeRoy Fernald, 
Harris Palmer, Henry Small, ‘D. Ferrise Thomas, 
Raymond Weymouth 
MaryYLAND—O. Creston Collins 
MASSACHUSETTS—Maurice Bateman, George 
L. Burns, OC. J. Fish, Marshall Harger, Robert 
T. Hodgson, Harold F. Kennedy, William Noid, 
Edgar Mawhinnie, Walter D. Meany, Lester M. 
Stiles, Bryant Thompson, Osgood Tuttle, Harold 
Wetherill, Joel T. Whittemore 
MicHIGAN—Thomas R. ans Walter Wolf. 
Missourr—George R. Clay, CG. B. Hebbard, 
John §S. Knight, illiam J. Morginson, Francis 
Morrell, Johnson Neff, Willie Nicholson, Albert 
Panhorst, gp my A Senior, Earl M. Smith, J. 
Victor Smith, Leo L. Ross 
MonTaNA—Francis Cooney, A. R. MeNeill, 
Willie Eaton, 


Clark Turner 

NEBRASKA—Edwin Coleman, 
Dwight McCormack, Lawrence A. Nelson 

— HaAMPSHIRE—Olement R. Boyce, Clar- 
ence Chandier, Roger Conant, Roscoe Foust, 
Pronk H. Paddleford, Charles H. Stevens 

New JERSEY. wen, Francis Daley, 
Joseph A. Duffy, Fred Dusenberry, Paul Dwyer, 
Raymond ours, Wilford Ellenberg, 
Goepfert, S. L. Horka, Edwin E. Hough, Edwin 
Johnston, Norman Junker, Robert Lyle, 8S. E. 
Linstamer, Leonhard A. Maas, William Much- 
more, Earl W. Preston, Clifford Price, Paul E. 
a Carlyle Richards, Gustav Rosenthal, Albert 

Stubblebine, Jr., Roland Tailby, Wilford 
avis, Everett "Warren 


. Naw Megxtco—Truman Hidding, Franklin 
erlin 

NEw Le yy E. Bergold, Walter E. 
Boettcher, Ralph L. Brooks, oe a Law- 
rence H. Butcher, Claude Harold 
Cooper, Ralph Dunckel, James Tenis David 
H. Freudenheim, Leonard M. Gecker, Bernard 


Gottlieb, Samuel Hayt, Lawrence Hurd, Emerson 
C. Kelly, Paul Bernard Kilmer, Lawrence Lig- 
gett, Charles Long, Irving McOanlis, Kennard 
McOlees, Francis J. Norton, “S Murphy John 
Olsen, William John O'Sullivan, Charles Wyman 
Palmer, John W. Potts, John ‘Pullman, Barent 
Schyler, Lewis B. Sebring, Jr., Clinton J. Sh 
zw bn Sitterley, Waldemar ‘Voorhees, Warren 

ar 

NortH CARoLIna—Lee James Caldwell 

Onto—Cecil Goddard, Gerald Hall, J. 
Hutchinson, Rex Jones, William R. 
Krone, Kenneth Lambright, E. H. Leamon, E. 8. 


Me , Chester Powell, Roy V. Price, Harold 
Urschel 

OxLaHOoMA—Kenneth Kimmel, Warren Sim- 
mons 





Ornscon—Darwin Van Gilder 


Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


Bream, Paul Clark, Thomas M. Crawford, Carl 
Dolmetsch, Arthur Ferry, Paul Heister, Andrew 
Koshuba, William C. Lazarus, Jr., William D. 
Lynch, Willis McIntyre, Webster Muhlenberg, 
Clarence D. Nagle, George Robbins, Roy E. Sal. 
lade, Joseph Seonard, G. Merion Shields, Robert 
Simpkins, Louis E. Sterrett, Robert Tarr, Simon 
Uhl, Lloyd S. Uhland 

RuHope IsuAnp—Russel Bray 

SoutH CAROLINA—Edward Lengnick 

SoutH Daxkota—Harold Sharp 

TENNESSEE—Walter Drake, Jr. 

Texas—Oran Crawford, James W. McKain, 
Jr., Clarence Tabb, William Hartman, Joe Up- 
church 

VEeRMONT—Luman C. Holcombe, Jr. 

VirRGINIA—William Beverley, Jr., Reece John- 
son, J. Gibson Kincheloe, Henry Thornton, Hugh 
Riel, Thomas Hobson Ward 

WasHINGTON—Arthur Baumgarten, Robert 
L. Sutherland 
3 WasHINGTON, D. C.—William J. Donnelly, 
r. 

West VircinrAa—Herman B. King, Charles 
E. Scott, Lyman S. Taylor 

Wisconstn—Ozmun V. Annundson, Arthur 
Dougherty, Arthur Hageman 

YOMING—Omar Anderson, E. 
Moore 


Desmond 


Boys In OTHER LANDS WHO Want LETTERS 


ALAsSKA—Everett Dille 

Canapa—Archie J. Jocks (athletics, books, 
exchanging boys’ eee) 

ENGLAN ack, J. ©. Boyde, John 


Clarke, Roland ‘oun 5 Head, Horace May, 
Charlie Scout Meldrum (exchange ‘of postcards) ; 
W. Patten, Wilfred Rush, R. G. Sutcliffe, Clif- 
ford Tapp, Frederic Taylor, Harold Taylor, Her- 
bert Vinall scoutmaster (model engineering or 
music) ; Cyril Warren 

Haw. ‘atI—Roland McDowell (first-aid; hiking; 
boys in Texas and Maine 

JaPAN—K. Ito, Michiyasn Komo, H. Shiozawa 

New ZeALAND—Henry E. Beach (assistant 
scoutmasters and American boys) 

ScoTLAND—William Harris, William Watson 

Swepen—Arnold Berglund, Karl E. Nelson 





What to Do Now About Going 
Camping Next June 


By Tue Cave Scour 


UPPOSE, Mr. Cave Scout, you wanted 
to go camping in June, just as soon as 
What’s the first thing you 


“S 
school is out. 
would do?” 

The first thing I would do would be to 
decide = what kind of a camping trip to 
take. There are a eye many different 
kinds of camping tri ips, and each one re- 
quires a different kind of preparation. For 
instance, there is the hiking trip, where you 
establish a new camp every night, the 
canoeing trip, the bicycle trip, and the 
camp, where you settle down in one spot 
that looks good enough to you to spend all 
your time in. 

Just which of these trips is best depends 
on circumstances. For beginners, how- 
ever, the established camp is best. And it 
should not be too far from a base of su 
ply, where fresh provisions can be 0 
tained. It sounds very romantic and nice 
to talk of going way off into the wilderness 
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and losing all contact with civilization— 
but this sort of thing is a most uncomfort- 
able and even a dangerous undertaking for 
a greenhorn. And not one boy in ten thou- 
sand has a chance to get out into the real 
wilderness anyway. Almost any camp can 
provide enough fun and adventures and 
experience in resourcefulness to make it 
well worth while. And you can save up 
the trip to the “big woods” until you have 


learned enough about camping to do the|’ 


job right. 

One of the best ways to learn things is 
to ask questions. Ask them of your 
father, your brother, your uncle, the man 
next door—yes, even your mother can an- 
swer a lot of your questions about cook- 
ing, and washing clothes, and sewing up 
rips in your pants or shirt. 

But one of the best persons to ask ques- 
tions of is yourself. Here is the way to 
do it. 

“How am I going to get any comfortable 
sleep if the mosquitoes are bad?” 

Then answer the question yourself, like 
this: 

“Well, if I make my tent mosquito-proof 
and then kill all the mosquitoes that are in- 
side it when I go to sleep, I ought to get 
along all right. Now how can I make it 
mosquito-proof? Seems to me a ground 
cloth sewed to the bottom of the tent 
would keep out mosquitoes and also flies 
and snakes and other unwelcome visitors. 
Then if I had some mosquito netting to 
fasten across the tent door, I think I could 
give the horse-laugh to the pesky suckers. 
The few mosquitoes that are inside the tent 
I can chase up with a candle and singe 
their wings.” 

Try to think of all the things that might 


happen in camp and then figure out for |; 


yourselves just what to do in every case. 
Of course you will find that a lot of your 
schemes won’t work when you actually try 
them out. But you will have the fun of 
trying them anyway, and of finding out 
what will work. 

So it seems to me that a little common 
sense “bean-work” is about the best prepa- 
ration during April for a camping trip in 
June. 

Just one more suggestion. It costs 
money to go camping, and it is more fun 
if you earn the money yourself. This is a 
fine time of the year for doing odd jobs, 
with yards to be raked and cleaned, gar- 
dens to be spaded and seeded, rugs to be 
beaten, windows to be washed, screens to 
be put on, etc., etc. Don’t miss these splen- 
did opportunities to get a little capital to 
finance a camping expedition. 


How Apes Resemble Man 


Mr. R. L. Garner, who has devoted the 
best years of his life to the study of the 
African anthropoid apes in their native 
haunts, recently delivered a notable ad- 
dress on the habits and social con- 
ditions of these animals, says the Scientéfic 
American. In many respects they re- 
semble closely the lower races of humanity. 
Their diet is mainly vegetable, but flesh 
is an essential part of it. They sleep on 
the back or side, like human beings, and 
often make their beds 18 to 25 feet off the 
ground. They have acute sight and espe- 
cially hearing, but their sense of smell is 
not much better developed than that of 
man, wihle the sense of touch is less acute 
than in man. 

The usual duration of life is 20 to 21 
years. Rights of ownership are well re- 
spected among them, 








TER SCHOOLS 


O summer camp has such a 

wonderful equipment to give 
Boy Scouts a splendid vacation as 
the Culver Summer Schools. The 
Woodcraft School makes scout 
work greater sport than you ever 
imagined it could be, for Dillon 
Wallace, author and Labrador ex- 
plorer, directs a group of leaders 
whom you're bound to like. The 
Naval and Cavalry Schools are open 
to boys of 14 and over who want 
more military life. Just enough 
study to make you appreciate rec- 
reation all the more. Ask your 
father to write for a catalog of 
the school which interests you most. 
Address. 


Commandant, Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


























ture is 1/4 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. Th= 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 


when desired. 


Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 
The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


RP ap a ee il ae 


ee ae 


You Can Get a Real : 


EASTMAN KODAK 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 


reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 


fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
young folks. e size of the pic- 








a 
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“Swat the Fly” 


SCOUTS: NOW is the time to get 
the best results and to earn some 
money for your Troop and for your- 
selves by selling 


FLY KILLERS FOR SCOUTS 


No exposed 
wires or rough 
edges. 


Bound with 
red felt. 














Black Wire Cloth 


Red stained 
Basswood Handle 


Specially constructed for Boy 
Scouts. Best quality of material 
and workmanship, insuring max- 
imum durability. 

Everybody is a _ customer. 
Every home should have one in 

every room. 

Scouts can readily earn dur- 
ing spare time from $1.00 to 
$5.00 per day. 

Let us tell you how. Write 
for particulars. 


U. S. WIRE MAT CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 

















' not posta 
, with wor 





Jeffery’s Saant Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR Canvas 


ont pune’ or leak in boat 
£ minates. It is os vale 

Breyclist sutomobilist. ite 
Ah = 3 ~5 


be without. It does not 
Pa Ee APS | By be 
‘or use ear. 
. Friction top omerges7 came cans, each; by nail Soe. 
ouses. 














—s & HEMENWAY ae. 
68 Chambers St., New Y on ote 





Stamp Collection Worth 
$500,000 | 


And Helpful Hints for Boy 
Collectors 


By FRANK L. COES 


HE collection of the late Lord Craw- 

| ford has been the subject of several 

inquiries by scouts. Lord Crawford 

was the largest collector of whose collec- 

tion anything is known. I say this because 

there is a French collector whose collec- 

tion is reputed to be larger than the Craw- 
ford, but no one is sure of its value. 

The Crawford collection was not only a 
stamp collection, but a collection of histor- 
ical matter, proofs, documents, covers, (in 
many cases several with various interesting 
post marks) stamps used and unused, etc., 
all written up very fully, and with many 
notes that Lord Crawford himself could 
be given credit for finding. His Great 
Britain collection, I believe, brought over 
$200,000.00 and his U. S. is credited to have 
brought more, when sold to Mr. Kleeman. 
The proofs alone I understand are valued 
at $50,000.00. There was a library of 
stamp literature that was the finest known. 
I believe this is to be kept as it is. 

You see no one need feel ashamed of his 
collection, and when such men as Lord 
Crawford can find in the pursuit things 
of value, you can surely add to your own 
knowledge by the same pleasing means. 
Nothing was too small to be worthy of 
note in the Crawford notes, and every note 
meant something. Let your motto be, 
“Look, and Look Again.” 


Some Puzzizrs Tuat SuHovutp Nor Puzzte. 


There is a deal of trouble caused by 
careless cataloging. Usually if you don’t 
find a certain design in the catalog, the 
stamp will turn out to be a revenue and 

But there are some stamps 
that mislead. “Colon,” for in- 
stance, the most prominent word on old 
Chili issues, leads careless people astray. 
They say “Colon, Panama, of course.’ 
“Franco” means “free” not France. “Hel- 
vetia” is Switzerland in Latin. “Te betalen 
port” means postage to be paid” (all the 
postage dues of Holland and Colonies). 
“Postes” shows alone on Alsace and Lor- 
raine, old Belgium and Luxemburg. 
“Losen” on the postage dues of Sweden 
seems to trouble lots of you, but you don’t 
use your eyes, because the value in “Ore” 
would direct to either Norway or Sweden. 
I like to help, but needless questions are 
tiresome and you don’t need to ask them 
if you will “look again.” That is the 
text, “Look Again.” 


Wuen You Descrre One. 


Perhaps the hardest thing for a scout 
to write is a description of a stamp. I 
have one which is beyond my guessing 


powers. It gives the size of the stamp, 
says the background is white, and that the 
stamp has a red stripe across it. That is 
all. Maybe the stamp is “German control 
in Belgium” or it may be a trading stamp. 
If the scouts would put all the printed 
words into their descriptions as well as 
figures, color of ink, design, etc., I could 
answer more promptly. A sketch, no mat- 
ter how poor, is better than a descri iption 
like that. Everybody “Look Again. 


How ro Save Covers. 
A scout asks how to save covers in the 





best form. If they are part of a “find,” 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. ] 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE! 


Either one of the following sets 
RATIS: 





Mention | & Send 
5 Costa Rica. 4c 
Packet 13 Seale ~~ fannie. in US 
ndia n Say 
No. 8 india Ki King Edward, Yq to | Stamps 
F187 or all rs sets can be had for Postage 


a cents. 
y one packet to each applicant. 
BRIGHT ¥ SO , 164 Strand, London, W. C. 


Z 


dad, etc., 





DIFFERENT STAMPS from 70 Different For- 
eign Countries, including Bolivia, Ceylon, Gold 
Coast, Monaco, Persia, Reunion, Servia, Triri- 

for only i5e—A BARGAIN. Our pamphlet, 
which tells ‘How to Ma yh an p Collection Proper- 
ly,” with each order, QUE N CITY STAMP & COIN 
CO., Room 35, 604 Race ste Cincinnati, Ohio. 





100 varieties used 
ALL 


stamps. 
1 packet stamp hinges. 
1 pocket stamp album. 
FOR 1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 
10 varieties unused stamps. 
Lake View Stamp Co., 5222 Virginia Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 


STAMPS FREE—?° 4 diff. a, | = names 4 
wo collectors an b tage. 
Kosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; 30 Sweden, loos 6 Rou- 
mania 1906 pictures and heads, i 20 diff. Foreign 
ER a j —_ U. 8. cent, 5c. ts free. We buy 


Buying i:st 00. 
aT OLEDO “STAMP to. ‘Toledo, Ohlo, U. S$. A. 








A collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, fi.:i01n WAR stamps, 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 


age =. ‘geale, coupons, etc., all for 
p. sheets ‘0 comm. 
Wanted. We Buy i = 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


1000 “Cleveland” Hinges. { Pocket Alb: 
for Perf. Gauge. 5 Spanish War oem “0 ul 
> a fi Sa. Ins. War. Dept. 8 Civil 
10c| vs Revs. State Revs. 


Y. 
AMP C0., *clovelands Ohio. — 


FRE 75 all different stamps from 

all countries, free. Postage 

2c. Mention this paper. Large al- 

gum. lie. If possible send names 
tamps. 


collectors. We buy si 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 








STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
via, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, exico, Trinidad, 
etc., and album, 10c. 0 ely 





List Free. 
C. SIEGMAN, 5951 cote B Brilliante 7 Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


of 185 EUROPE 
Packet pa aes STAMPS FREE— 
if you 6 months’ subscrintion Mekeel's 
weekty, ye Bepe,B Ber ‘Bever! vias. 0 or = 80 different ania aie 50 di erent 
an tis} ‘olonials, 25 Pers' 
Choose One, me “ioe. for 10 wee! eren 
War Stamps, 42 Japan, fg pomsek and s $5 Sectee Joo aia i 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


from standard catalogue prices. Reference Required. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Pa. 


FREE 6x9-inch album with spaces for 960 stamps, 
heavy colored paper covers given free to ap- 
proval applicants enclosing 2c for postage. 

GEORGE A. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, Ohfe 














Boy Scout Pechenae, Baldwinville, Mass. Stamps 
3; Old $12. Collection for $1. List, Sheets etc. for 5 cents 





= trated 8 Alb 500 
ATTENTION! ustrated,, Stamp Aram eset 
stamps, 6c. Wright, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





TAMPS. 105, bw ~ &c., stamp dictionary and lst 
000 ins 2c. Cata. stps. of world 12c. Agenta, 


50 per cent. A. Bullard & Co., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 





Complete ote: Antioania *, i stamns; Bosnia dues, 13; 
912 * . Good references 


5; cach, 25¢ 
wil bring > +. ee M. NEEL, 880 Clarkson 


VO. n, XN. 








ONB of these sets 3 diff. Sou- 
STAMPS FREE dan conan). oF 3 diff. Nyassa 
(giraffe), or 1916 Hungarian War Stamp, or 1 Nyassa- 
land, big price lists, bargain lists. $2 premium coupon, 





etce., free for 2c postage. Finest 50% approvals. 
W. C. PHILLIPS & CO., Glastonbury, Conn., (Dept. F.) 
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and old, it is better to mount them on a 
blank page of your album. New covers, 
if you save envelope stamps or U. S. en- 
velopes, are better kept in a box, like a 
card index. There is a lot of disagree- 
ment about thé right way to save U. S. en- 
velope stamps. Some say “cut square.” 
Some say “entire.” It is a matter of choice, 
but as the Dayton contract just closed gave 
400 or 500 “die varieties” it seems as 
though the amateur ought to be well satis- 
fied with one cut square sample of the 
major varieties and let the specialist col- 
lect the other 400 minor varieties. 





Axsout “MrIxtureEs.” 


A scout asks about “Mixtures” offered 
as a means of adding to his collection. 
Some mixtures are good. Some are 
not. The only way is to try, but I 
feel that you are likely to find so many 
duplicates in the mixture stuff that 
you will be more or less disappointed. 
The best way to add to your number of 
distinct varieties is to buy a packet. “Five 
hundred mixed for a jitney” may mean a 
hundred each of five kinds, but a “500- 
variety packet” should have 500 stamps in 
it all different, and if you stop to think 
of it there can be little chance for “bar- 
gains” or “finds” in a mixture that is 
cheap, while the packet will doubtless have 
some really worth-while stuff in it, added 
to make the buyer come again. 


Toledo Scouts Have Fine 
Big Show 


HE Toledo, Ohio, boy scouts are 

“all there.” They proved it in a 
great show at the Coliseum on the evening 
of February 26. About 900 scouts took 
part, with a drum and bugle corps provid- 
ing stirring music. 

They pulled off some surprising stunts 
and made the immense audience fairly 
gasp in their excitement and admiration 
for their skill. 

Across the end of the hall they had 
a mining town, consisting of five buildings 
and a mine entrance, as well as a street 
car. Troop 2 furnished the “town life,” 
being dressed as miners, storekeepers, 
street car conductors and citizens. There 
was an explosion and the scouts did res- 
cue work in the smoke-filled mine. In 
the excitement the street car ran into a 
wagon, giving the Gimogash Crack First 
Aid Squad a chance which it improved. 

Other fine things were the erection of 
a bridge of 80-foot span—a real one which 
boys walke@® upon—and the erection of a 
25-foot signal tower. There was a hike 
cart demonstration by Troop 3, which 
revealed one of the most completely 
equipped and best-looking carts ever seen 
at a scout show. 

Fun was provided by thirty-two clowns, 
members of Troop 9, whose burlesque of 
wall-sealing, fancy drills, first aid, etc., 
made everybody roar. 

Still other features were knot-tieing, 
dressing game, first aid work, wall scal- 
ing, fire by friction, signaling, etc., all of 
them pulled off in novel fashion. 

The Toledo boys were especially glad to 
have with them the Chief Scout Executive, 
Mr. West; two District Field Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Cross of the Pacific Coast 
and Mr. Freeman of the Middle States, 
and scout officials from several cities. 
Everybody was impressed with the smooth- 
ness and alacrity with which the elaborate 
progtam was run off under Scout Execu- 
tive Mendenhal’s leadership. 











Scout Masters: 


Food that 
tastes good, that has plenty 
of nourishment and can be 
quickly prepared is essential 
to the Scout when on a 


Wheatena 


as a Scout Ration meets all requirements and has satisfied 
the hunger of many scouts when on their hikes. 


Write for a free supply of hike packages 


Give number of troop, date of next hike and the number of 
scouts in your troop. Write your name and address, with 
shipping directions plainly. We prepay all charges. 





The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


























Who Wants 


MY NAME IS SPARKLER. 
UNCLE DAVE, THE PONY MAN, 
IS GOING TO GiVE ME 70 
SOME FORTUNATE GIRL or BOY. 


SEND IN THE COUPON 


Clip out the coupon below and send 
it to me and I will tell you all about 


A Complete Outfit 
Goes With Me 










my plan for giving ponies to girls and 
bo s. Don’t send any money, just the coupon * 
your name and address. at 


1000 VOTES FOR YOU fi 


The coupon will entitle you o 
to membership in my as dy 

Club, also to 1000 votes , 

toward getting Sparkler Be 


for your very own. 
SOU oF 





o. 


YOU CAN OWN SPARKLER se 


If you will try earnestly. The first step is to clip the » 
coupon and mail it. I will then send photos of Spar- Geo 
kler and explain my plan. Many other boys and Pe <" 
girls have won ponies and you can do the — 


Clip the Coupon Now A a 


scat ay “gi ek 
O68” op” 





oy ros 





eg 

















Compass 


Watch 


age 

bo 9 in # —. Pm 
Fy . 

to sick people. Can placed 





Makes Outdoor Privy quiclty 
nie By every boy 
who sells 


AT 15 CENTS EACH 
R. T. SAVAGE 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


Pathfinder 


Can be earned 


20 New Lightning Knife Sharpeners 


Particulars Free 


352 WEST 38th STREET NEW YORK 
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Motorbike Model One 
of the Ninely- Four 


Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, 5:37.33; %-2 


¢les, shown in full color in our big new 1916 $13.8, just off the ress. There are ei -three (83 
others, also, at oy ranging from $11.75, $7. $15.7 up. There is a Ml ‘MEAD an 
for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTORY-DIL ECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 
SEND NO MONEY but write TODAY for the new Py Catalogue of “ Ranger” Bicycles, 

Tires and Sundries at wrtoes 80 low prepa astonish you. Also, full 
rticulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all id _your choice of any of the 94 
— > RANGER" Bicycles 3 oe you may select, for UNE S FREE TRIAL. This won- 

offer 


TIRES LAMPS, Bi Builf-Up-Wheels z Light cocina, ‘the newest ‘ideas. in 


ycle equipment and and Combination Offers fi fitti 
aa old Bicycle—all shown oe laiestseted’ a at sitet USt UAL PRICES. Our ow Couinguete 
the largest ever issued by any ae ane if you do not nae a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Bepeds Darts, Sivan. ofp. etc., hy your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
should pay when you do 


RIDER AGENTS | WANTED ee ashe Biker Acent, tn srery, neighborhood to ride 


rticular style suited Boys and young men in all parts of the country are riding 
Reangers™ and iakingor Son Soom their their friends, Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 
enable us to sell ‘‘quality” “Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
WRITE US Y. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. Ts - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


rete 
BOYS* &, 
BE LARKINITES 


There are lots of boys joining this great mon- 
ey-making organization. You should be in 
this Club. Write us at once and we will tell 

































This is a Roll Jest you how to enter our Prize Contest, win one 
thine for the Boy Scout. of the gold prizes, and in addition have 
VALUABLE 


vans Given To You cost 


Every member will be able to earn foods, soaps, toilet articles, paints, 
things like this Camera, Watch or , ete. and your friends will 
Bicycle or Se gladly give you orders because 
hours each week. Some boys are Larkin Products are known every- 
getting money and saving it for where, oe ee ee 
College. Everyone has to have regular retail prices for them. 


SEND.FOR BIG FREE BOOK. 


aa your name and address in Coupon and mail today and 
we will tell you how toearn the hundred and one different 
Premiums shown_in 


- Buffalo 
carnanasome new VeegHitt Ce Gusts? fecg tne face 
Catalog. Peoria like this in one after=" 


SOOO 









Larki Ca. Please send me your new 
Catalog No.123 and tell me how to be 
a Larkinite. 
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A Scout “Must be 
Cheertub: 
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BuT he MusTn'T 


Lis! fae 
Drawn by Scout Arthur Fallon, Troop 865, 
New York City. 
Sounded Awful! 
By Scour Cornelius A. TILGIIMAN, SMYRNA, 
DEL. 


“We're going to take the Boys’ Lire!” 
As these terrible words reached his ear 
A bystander screamed, 
And ran till it seemed 
He scarcely touched earth in his fear. 


Two startled Boy Scouts watched him go 
Till no trace of his form could be seen, 
Then with laughter they bent 

For of course they had meant 

They would take the Boys’ Lirz MaGaztneg. 





Some Practical Hints About 
Tracking 


By Juwian H. Satomon, Eacre Scovt. 


RACKING is one of the most interest- 

ing things in scouting. It is one of 
the ways by which hunters find their game 
and scouts get their information. Like 
most things in scouting, tracking cannot be 
learned in a day, but comes only after 
long practice. 

Some troops will begin by laying a paper 
trail a mile or two long, and after follow- 
ing it for some distance will become tired 
or lose the trail. They will immediately 
decide that tracking is a dull sport and 
will try to get past the test by observing 
store windows. 

One of the best ways to begin is to 
learn to follow short trails made by tying 
small pieces of colored rag or yarn to 
trees about 50 to 75 feet apart. While 
this will take a longer time to follow, it 
will give much better practice than a paper 
trail. 

Instead of the yarn the scout signs 
found in the Handbook may be used. 
After you are able to follow these trails 
you may use tracking-irons. Baseball 
shoes with foot-plates, spiked running 
shoes or the “Whiffle-Poof” described by 
Dan Beard in Boys’ Lire last November 
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Next Time PREVENT It! 


Don't let punctures and porous tires 
put your “bike” out of business just 
when you are ready for a ride with the 
bunch. Steer clear of tire troubles for 
the whole year—simply inject in each 
tire a tubeful of 


NEVERLEAK | 
TIRE FLUID 


“Be prepared,” like thousands of 
other boys who have used the old re- 
liable Neverleak during the last twenty 
years. Hop on to your bike, head 
straight for the nearest repair shop and 
get a tube for each tire. 25c each— 
will save you $2.50 worth of trouble 
and repairs. 

You can win one of 100 cash prizes 
*FREE—write NOW for particulars. 


BUFFALOSPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


























Cartridges for Scouts 


These .22 Shorts are 
the cartridges Boy 
Scouts use for - expert 
rps 








the same people who 
make the big rifle cart- 
ridges that win World’s 
Championships. 

by great sharpshooters. 


Send a post card for o 
book ‘The Making of a Maske 


” 





United States 
Cartridge Company 
2520 Trinity Bidg., 

New York 














BUILD A REAL AUTO 


Boys, now is the time to build that auto, We furnish 
plans showing how. Power-driven by ie motor 
Parts can be bought from us. Send 10e in stamps for 
id Drice list of parte. 


two blue prints, 15 x 9 inches, an 


we MFG.CO.\\ 
123 WARREN ST.\S 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











Build an Aeroplane 











“*Ideal’’ accurate Drawings 

- pense ge to P= 

in Geetropean tar: gio oposite. Bale 

ime & flying instructions at following prices 
Tractor. 


Complete Set of Eight, Postpaid 
Get our nsrrat modelos parte, prices, ete. Be postpald. 
OAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Waren St. & West Broadway, New York 
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make good track makers. The irons should 
be used on soft ground at first and dif- 
ferent scouts should be given a chance to 
lay the trail. Later on the track layer 
can go on harder ground and try various 
dodges to lose the trackers. 

After you have learned to follow a trail 
you should learn how to read it. 
way to begin is to have all the members 
of your patrol walk across some soft 
ground and then try to find out who made 
each track. You will find that each track 
differs from the others in some way. 
When following footprints you should no- 
tice the size of the foot, the arrangement 
of thé nails, heel or toe plates in the shoe 
and the length of the stride. When a man 
is walking he puts the whole flat of the 
foot on the ground, the heel is dug in 
slightly and the stride is under a yard 
long. When running the toes are dug into 
the ground, dirt is kicked up and the 
tracks are more than a yard apart. If 
the person tracked is in good condition 
the stride will be long and the tracks 
clear cut, while the stride of an exhausted 
person will differ and the track will be 
of a staggering nature. A man’s weight 
you can tell by the depth of his tracks. 
A man carrying a heavy weight digs his 
heels into the earth and sometimes you 
can find a place where he has rested his 
load on the ground. The tracks of women 
and children can be told from those of 
men because they are generally smaller 
and the stride is shorter. The heel of a 
woman is also dug in deeper because the 
heels of women’s shoes are generally small. 

I have tried to tell you only a few of 
the many things that can be learned, but 
if you will —— and keep your eyes 
open you will soon find out that there is 
almost no end of the things to be learned 
from trails. 


Dates Now Grow Here 


The Department of Agriculture states 
that the date palm, which a few years ago 
was merely a botanical curiosity in this 
country, “is now the basis of one of the 
great prospective fruit industries of the 
Southwest. Offshoots of practically every 
important old world date variety have been 
imported, and there is now in the date 
gardens of this country a larger collec- 
tion of date varieties than can be found 
in any one oasis of the old world.” 

Importations of varieties have been 
made from Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, Mo- 
rocco, Nubia and the oasis of the Great 
Sahara both by expeditions sent out espe- 
cially for the purpose and through corre- 
spondents in date-growing countries. 








IN MEMORIAM 
Scout Ropsrt H. 0. Prescop. 
Troop 15, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Scout J. Gayton MACLAREN, 
Troop 2, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Scour Gzorcre Hatserr, 
Troop 1, Audubon, N. J. 


Scour Gzorcze KinKzap, 
Troop 1, Ebensburg, Pa. 


Scour Lz Roy Spzar, 
Troop 2, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. J. F. Srapuszr, 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Troop 1, 
Valdosta, Ga. 











NOW HOW ABOUT 
A Good Reel To Go With It! 
REEL—Single 


AWARDED (GOLD) MEDAL OF HONOR P.P.LE. 





our 
sonal attention of one of our Mr. Mills. 











WM. MILLS & SON 
FISHING TACKLE 





1822 
19-21 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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SAVE 33%—BUY NOW Send 10c for Our 


New Navy Type Loose Coupler Experimenting Manual of Wireless 


KA | Wit Btectricity Telegraphy No.5 
You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 
(Continued from page 28) It contains 120 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 


















































aes yA... this 
EERO" Sprectat $10. 00 * Coupler ready compass needle does something more than tain wireless telegraph sta- 
. . . ions, 
Be nickel-plated to nd. tuner et merely to show which way is north, for it gy AB Rg 
ect in every detai quip wit ‘our point loa ; i >... Cc y 
ing inductance which increases the wave length 4.000 eneres that the earth is a magnet like it meena ae — 
meters over the average Navy Type Transformers. self, though it is round and does not seem ments to use; tells what they 
ad ae 7 nn a yy By aie to be made of steel, but it may have a ate er and Bow to use them. 
trols one turn at s time—and is equipped with core in it of hard iron ore, called magne- hur’ sakeaaae leans 
lead end switch. nelosed in a cabinet, ie fron , * 
ad walih to pelted hard rubbe. ‘The seundery tite or loadstone, and this may make the tion not contained in any 
coil is wound with double silk covered wire and the earth magnetic. Send your request now. 
inductance is varied by a ten point switch. With Get the best 0c value 
~~ is — bs bee A Lm ee you will ever buy. 
8 easily an quic secu a go s T, 
aerial the reception of wave lengths up to 6. 000) is How to Use tHe GALVANOMETER ° Se d f O N 
possible. Sen age for p. reless Cata- n or ur ew 
icg D2I. N 
Now take the compass needle from the 
Greatest Aid. and Help for Amateurs point of the sewing needle and stick the Catalog J28 
PREPARING FOR A LICENSE latter through the cardboard spool with 1 ty 8 pocket, size, contains 248 pages, with over 
* s $ s ° ustrations and descri in plain, clear 
as rw nic Bl gp 8 aly Ager ep str the wires running on each side of it. language all about, Bells, Push Buttons, Batterles, 
u s . ; elephone an elegrap aterial, ectric Toys, 
Chart. Get this Code and Question Chart, the Great- Set the watch spring needle on the point Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
ot 056 to Amateure stadying Sor @ Heanen, The In- of the sewing needle, as shown in Fig. 11,]] Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Sneunetaed ‘to-day .t bp oheciele nesmeme i and turn the galvanometer—for it is a real ody Suttohes, Gattery Ganon Wine 
ah Ry Ty Ry Ef. ss fang? galvanometer now—in such a position that jess Telegraph Instruments, Ignition Supplies, ete. 
'e ‘oO . . . 
to get one of these Code and Conventional Charts the coil of wire on it and the compass 1T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
a BP mt yk Fe _— c= needle points north and south; the reason | to bave our Manual and our Catalog. 
ternationa’ Morse bode and Conventional Signals to for setting them in this position is so that MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
be used for all general public service in radio com- they will parallel with each other when |} New York: Chica: St. Louls: 
munications which we are distributing to amateurs is fi . h h il 17 Park Place il is. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
to ald them in obtaining a license. Don’t waste no current is owing t rough the coil. San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 
your time with messages—in sending long worded N h P : . 
sentences; just send for our code chart and abbrevia- Now close the circuit; that is, connect 
ee to ee Oe eee one of the ends of the coil of wire with 
Stamps, money order, or cash and we wilt send peu the pepe | post of the zinc of the battery 
@ and Abbreviation Charts prepaid, or Free or 
Sit St Sm fam or Was Cane” YJ andthe other end of the coll with the the 
NICHOLS ELECTRIC COMPANY when you will see the needle turn nearly Wood Monocoil Motor 
1-3 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK at right angles to the coil of wire. 


This shows several things, and among 
them (1), that there is a current on in 
2s . the cot of wire; (2), about what the 

Complete Sending and Receiving Wireless Station strength of the eet for if it is weak 
Reduced from $22.55 to the needle will only swing a little way, and 

: Gensiste ottwol if it is strong it will swing until it is at 

feed! be double right angles to the coil, and (8), that not 


ft: cord, bare only is there a current of electricity flow- 











slide tuner! ing in and through the wire, but that there 
fect of bare! is some other force acting outside the wire 
cat whisker de-! and it is this latter force which makes the 
tubolar condeye needle of the galvanometer move. 
sers an . . 
our high pitey | And what is this force? It can’t be elec- « ” 
Buitch, agus | tricity, for the cotton insulation that cov- ess . 
teed hm " The most efficient battery motor ever made. Runs 


potentio-mete! ; ers the wires is made to keep, and it does 
quazentead P> on one or more dry cells. A real electrical wonder. 














in. spark| keep, all of the electricity on the wires. |] Sold on your approval—at 40 cents!—with our un- 
gall, Lvorcelain | If it isn’t electricity that makes the com- | %#/ifed guarantee. 
witch at 
indenser | PASS Needle move when a current flows in |} ¢.p.wooDELECTRICCO.,Inc.,441 Broadway 
in Gnihed cok coe. , cre capacity colapeible bois cur ‘ott "key, the wire then it must be some other force. NEW YORK 
WIRELESS STATIONS FROM $1.95 UP And let’s try to think out what force it is. Makers of the Wood Scout Signal Light 
Sand stamp for our largs catalog “L” of remarkable tolues You know that when you put the watch —. fee ewig ~~ 
THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO. 59 & 61 Park PL,N.Y | Spring in the coil of wire the first time Baltimore, Md. 
Please note our new address. and turned on the current the watch spring 








needle was magnetized, for it picked u 
sewing needle. And then you found t at 


the compass needle pointed to the north NEW WIRELESS WONDER 


pole, which is magnetic, and wouldn’t it The 8 ¢ Red ai 








Who Hears Most News? = seem to you that perhaps the force the | | 
_- electric current running round the coil sets | | 9rest* ,Imyention of ine. “"gouisites DE 


D2 you hear as 








TECTOR TROUBLES and A 
up might be magnetic too, and so acts on EBCTOR, TROUBLES cnt Adusees. Wop 


= much news a6 x 
= the other fellows! A cupess asec pone, by the same way AND MESSAGES. Xo CORE TO OPERATE. 
= a A me prety. ity Winter, in any stmospheric conditions. 


your range—no mat- 
ter how modest your 
apparatus. Get ahead 
of the other fellows. 
Send 4c for our cat- 

It will tell 


Well, it does, and wherever you have an You can receive Instantly without any adjusting. 
INTRODUCTORY $3 00 
Price fer Apri 5 


3000 Miles is latest rec- 
Send for Instant 


electric current flowing in a wire there 
will be little rings of magnetism, called 
closed magnetic lines of force, running 





C. BRANDES, Inc round outside the wire which carries the Radiograph folder B.L 
. . ere’s a you ni 
816 current. And when the current flows pL ~ a 7 


through the wire one way the magnetic & complete, authentic list 
lines of force run at right angles to it in 
one direction, and when the current is v 
made to flow through the wire in the other 
direction the magnetic rings, or closed 











"154-page Catalog. 
19 East 324 St., Non tore 
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WIRELESS RECEIVERS 
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lines of force, run round at right angles 
to it in the opposite direction. 

To prove that this is true all. you have 
to do is to connect up the ends of the wires 
of the galvanometer to the binding posts 
of the battery so that the current flows 
with the coil of wire in the opposite di- 
rection from the way you first had it, and 
you will see that the compass needle will 
swing about at right angles the other way. 

These are all the experiments I am go- 
ing to give you this time, and if you start 
in to do them I want you to do them as 
well as you can and to’think out as you 
go along how the effects you see are 
caused. 

Anyone can hook up a battery and an 
electric bell and make it ring, but that 
isn’t experimenting; not a bit of it—it’s 
only puttering around. To experiment 
means to make a thing, to do something, to 
see some effect and then find out the cause 
of it, and never rest until you know ex- 
actly how it was produced and what pro- 
duced it. 


Wuat Came Ovr or THE EXPERIMENTS 


The experiments I have explained above 
were first made by two great experimen- 
talists, Oersted and Schwigger, in 1819 
and 1820—almost a century ago. And then 
came Sturgeon and Henry, in 1825, with 
their electro magnets and their experi- 
ments proved, as we have seen, that elec- 
tricity could be changed into magnetism; 
and it was believed at that time that mag- 
netism could be changed into electricity, 
but no one could do it until that prince of 
experimentalists, Faraday, did it, and if 
it had not been for his sticking to his ex- 
periments when all the others had given 
up we might not have had either the dy- 
namo or the electric motor, for both are 
based on his discoveries and inventions. 





ANOTHER ARTICLE on experimenting 
with electricity, by Mr. Collins, will be pub- 
lished in the May Boys’ LiFe. 


Bill’s Bill 
(Continued from page 16.) 


the sidewalk to a vestibule, his hand in- 
voluntarily stopped for a second in its 
motion. But he managed always to throw 
it from him—and to pass on to the house 
of the next customer. Thus, Tribune 
after Tribune, Herald after Herald left 
his bundle; finally but one paper remained 
—a Tribune. 

For a long while he hesitated in front 
of the last house on his route. Several 
times he tried to throw the paper from 
him—and each time managed to restrain 
himself from doing so. At last, however, 
he seated himself on the small iron rail- 
ing and slowly unfolded the paper. 

(Concluded in May Boys’ Lire.) 





Have You a Horse? 


A horse works with his shoulders. Keep 
them well. Look at them three times a 
day. Keep them perfectly clean.. Keep 
the collars clean. Don’t let a horse work 
an hour in a collar that is too tight or too 
loose. If a shoulder gets sore it is the 
driver’s fault. ; 

If a horse is very warm, let him drink 
about five swallows, then*hold his head up 
half a minute to let his stomach cool slow- 
ly. After that let him drink a reasonable 


quantity. 


Sal 






How Dad 
Broke Up the 


to let loose their 40-horse energy. 


problem. 
Why don’t you learn to be a robust 
Table brings 33 royal games—and each one 


This family of Brunswick Tables lead the world 
because they are scientifically built. 

Fast, ever-level billiard beds, famous Monarch 
cushions—life, speed and accuracy of angle. Sizes 
and styles te fit all homes, regardiess of room. 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


“Grand” and ‘Baby Grand’ Brunswicks are 
made of genuine San Domingo mahogany, with 
rich inlaid design. 

We can use these beautiful woods because we 
are building for thousands yearly, and quantity 
output cuts our factory cost way down. 

“Quick Demountable’’ Brunswicks can be set 
up anywhere in a jiffy and easily taken down after 
play. 





‘“‘Baby Grand”’ 


ination Carom and Pocket Table with Ac- 
a Drawer that holds full playing outfit. 





Carom or Pocket Billiards played at home gives boys a manly 


In homes that have the “Baby Grand, 


way 

It keeps them off the street. 
” the parents write us it’s solved th}. boy 
boy or girl again? One Brunswick Home 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and“ Quick Demountable” BilliardTables 






Corner Gang 


















makes grown-ups feel a year. younger. 





“Convertible’ Brunswicks are handsdme li- 
brary and dining tables that give you gtjwn-up 
carom and pocket i 


30-Day Trial—Balls, Etc., FREE! 

Yes, complete High-Class Pl: ‘fit in- 
cluded without extra cost—Balls, Cues] Rack, 
Markers, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 

Accept our home trial offer and let table 
win every member of the family. Color}, shotos, 
low prices, and easy terms all shown in our 





handsome book—‘Billiards—The Home! - 
net.” It’s FREE. Lest you forget, mall the 
coupon now. 


PS ew ee oe oe oe oy 


This Brings Billiard Book FREE 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 33M, 623-633 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 
Send free postpaid your color phjto book 
“‘Billiards=The Home Maignet” 
and tell about your home trial «ffer. 





Name ....... 


Peer e eee eeeeeeieoseseee 


« (518) 


SS oe oe oe oe oe ee oe ew ow ie es on 


Address ...ccee dveveseucieee 





eu==Q UARTERBACK== 
Great New Indoor Football Game! 

Invented by famous football players; endorsed by $ 
college coaches. Most exciting game you ever 

sar acrthell plese. Antone, trom qrandtacber 19 1 

ittle chaps, can piay. All the thrills of real football. 

Get Details and List of Other Fascinating Games. 

Descriptive circulars and full information gladly 
A post card will do. Address Dept. O. 


OLYMPIA GAMES CO. 
S. Clinton Street Chicago, M. 















IF YOU have a boy friend in some other city 
who should be interested in our magazine, send 
us his name and address and we will send him 
a copy. Boys’ Lrrz, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 








200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WHAT’S THAT?? 


You say you can’ 
with your small cot 
p too sure. 










Don’t be 

Try an Esajikay Rotary 

Gap. Its efficien|sy wilt sur- 

prise you. High speed. Solid- 

ly built. Get yours while the 
's 

™ 00, g001 = ee 





104 SECOND PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
t 
No advertisemunt is published in Boys’ 
approved by the Editorial Board of the Nati: bend 
in this 


of the Boy Scouts of America. Hence 
magazine are reliable. sas 
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Books Boys Will Like Best 





The 


By RALPH HENRY ganneye. 
Author of “‘The Lucky Seventh,” etc. 
was won * by faithful 
preparation and hard fi training. The latest book by 


Purple Pennant 


How a school pennant 


of boy story tellers. Illustrated. 12mo. 
1.30 net. 


Keepers of the Trail 


By fag ye A. ALTSHELER, 
Author of ‘“‘The Young Trailers.” 
An adventure story of 


Henry Ware and the 
Leatherstockings of Kentucky. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


The Farm that Jack Built 


By W. 0. STODDARD, JR. 
An up-to-date boy makes an out-of- farm 
pay. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 1.35 
taway 
By CHARLES CLARK Hoey 
Author of “Pocket Island,” 
Adventures of boys who find thels 2 real selves 
being lost in the Canadian forests. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


The Book of the Sail-Boat 


By A. HYATT VERRILL, 
Author of “‘In Morgan’s Wake.” 
This book gives the amateur the most practical 
and up-to-date data on small boats. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


the 
Cloth. 


o 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS, 
Author of “‘The Book of Wireless.”’ 
A book for boys explaining how to perform hun- 
dreds of the best tricks used by professionals to- 
Sie nae With about 200 illustrations. 12mv. Cloth. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Boys 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 











The Boys’ Magazine * MONTHS ONLY 


Send 25c to-day for a 
six months’ trial sub- 
scription. regular 
price is 50c.) This offer 
is 2 to new subscribers 
only. 

THE BOYS’ MAGA- 


ZINE is_ chockfull of 
just the kind of 

you want your boy to 
have. Clean, inspiring 
stories by the very bert 
boys’ writers. Practical 
and instructive depari- 
ments devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Ath 











etc. . 

Over 100,000 boys take THE BOYS" MAGAZINE. 

= this splendid magazine for ed boy or for some 

m you are part terested. t 

wilt give him a world of plenouae, en! 

instruction. 

Only 25c for six months’ trial subscription—just 
half the regular price. 

We'll refund your money promptly if you are not 

than pleased with the magazine. 


more 
THE ert ae: REDFIELD CO., 
652 Main » Smethport, Pa. 


t and 











RDS—NESTS— 

The Oologist EGGS TAXIDERMY 

THE OOLOGIST is published 
in y 4 ~ devoted to , AK, It is now running a 
special series of articles on-the subject of Birds’ 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 


they seo on their tramps and camps in the woods. 


Subscription as 4 —_ per year, with «a 
ane aa oe copy FREE. Address 
HE OoLoaist, * (aeee, i. 


Billy Bookworm 
Says: 


Here’s Some Danpy Sprine Books, 


HOPE you like the cover this time. 
That was my hunch. Just as soon as 
I saw the jacket on The Pennant I said, 
“What a bully cover that would make 
for Boys’ Lire.” So I sat right down and 
wrote the Editor about it, and I needn’t 
tell you, now, what he did 
I guess I won’t have to worry any more 
what I am going to do with my Sunday 
afternoons. What do you think! The 
other Sunday I read two books. One 
was The Pennant’ by Tomlinson. It was 
about Dan Richards’ experiences at a great 
boarding school. The book was just chock 
full of fun and sports. Dan was a dandy 
fellow and when I came to the end of the 
story, I wanted to go right on reading 
more about him. 
And I did, for the Scout Librarian had 
sent me the sequel, Captain Dan Richards? 


I went to bed happy that night for I don’t 
remember ever having had before so much 
fun on Sunday. And I guess it did me a 
lot of good too, for before I went to sleep 
that night, I said to myself, “I’m going to 
be like Dan Richards, a good ball player, 
but always on the square and level.” 
When I opened the package of books, I 
didn’t know just what I was going to find, 
but I was hoping there would be a book by 
Altsheler, who writes about Indians and 
war. And sure enough, there it was. 
The Shades of the Wilderness; he calls 
it. “Some book,” is what I would call it. 
It’s one of the Civil War Series and tells 
more about Harry Kenton. He had won- 
derful adventures in many battles, twice 
- horse was ed. 
kee The Book of Athletic Games‘ to 
my chum, who’s one of those fellows batty 
about baseball -and out-dsor sports. He 
even plays golf. Here’s what he says: 
“Greatest book I ever read. Tells of all 
kinds of out-door games and sports, not 
one is missed. The description of each is 
given, together with the rules and instruc- 
tions how to play it.” The book looks 
good to me, for it is just full of pictures. 
Jiminy! The Young Rival Inventors’ is an 
exciting book. Three boys, Midget Brice, 
Seldom Thayer and Gooby Porter organ- 
ized what they called “The Better Toys 
Company.” Midget Brice invented the 
things and the other fellows helped him 
make them. They made money but not un- 
til they had a lot of trouble with a rival 





It took me until bed time to finish it. But} 











WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 

and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Ca (44 pages) lists more than 

3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. Ire a 

Money Saver a is Free to you for the 
The name J. M. 





Big Money 

qunine- 
is the accepted stamp of — 

and promptness in the magazine fiel id. 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR s 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
842 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








BUILD YOURSELF A BOAT 


A Racing Cat or a Speed Launch 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Yacht and Boatbuilding Books 
Read The Rudder—The Magazine for 
Yachtsmen 
THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO. 
252 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 























Stage, Dial 
Gonale itonelsguss. 
Musical 


PLAYS 


Pe ensue BEnison & Oc. Sie 18, OHI canes, GE 


Mention Bors’ Lire in answering advertisements 


for Parlor, —- Room or 
itrels, 
Pieces, 


1The Pennant. 
Barse & Hopkins. 

2Captain Dan Richards. By Everett T. Tom- 
linson. Barse & Hopkins. 

®*The Shades of the Wilderness. By Joseph 
A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. 
“The Book of Athletic Games. By Bancroft 
and Pulvermacher. Macmillan & Oo. 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 








®The Young Rival Inventors. By Gard 
Hunting. Little, Brown & Co, 











FOR BOY SCOUTS 
Gold Watch, Seneca Scout Camera, Foot 
Ball, Catcher’s Mitt, Inflelder’s Glove, Boxing 
ote cer | Outfit, Boy Scout’s Knife, 
brella, Military Brushes. YOu CAN 
EARN YOUR CHOICE. 


only a a moments of your time. 
a@ postca to Mr. Cutter, 17 Root 
Building Buffalo, Ne 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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firm. That’s what makes the book so in- 
teresting, that, and the mystery in it. 
That’s the kind of a book I like. You can 
never tell just how things are coming out 
until almost the last page. 

My father says that he would have 
given a lot, when he was a boy, to have 
had The Boy Collector's Handbook,’ which | 
I showed him. The boys used to call him 
“Bugs,” he says, because he was always 
collecting such things. He has about the 
finest collection of butterflies I ever saw, 
and the skin of a big rattlesnake, too. He 
says he was never so rattled in his life as 
when he killed that snake. I told him, 
“Sure, how else ought you to feel when you 
killed a rattler?” While I didn’t mean 
to tell you so much about it, it was such a 
rattling good story I couldn’t help it. 

It doesn’t matter what your hobby is, 
this Collector's Handbook will help you. 
Tells you about rocks and minerals and 
fossils and plants and insects, and how 
to prepare them for your museum. There’s 
a dandy chapter on “Photographing Wild 
Things,” and a number of others on Indian 
Relics and Stamps and Coins, and all the 
rest. 


I had a tough time reading MclIntyre’s 
On the Border with Andrew Jackson.’ It’s 
all about the Indian uprising under Te- 
cumseh that Andrew Jackson put down, 
but the heroes that interested me most 
were two border boys and their Cherokee 
Indian guide, Running Elk. Once they 
were surrounded by a hundred Indians. 
I was reading about that one night when 
my father said I had to go to bed, and 
when it’s bed time in our house, you have 
to go. That night I dreamed of being 
surrounded by Indians and if I hadn’t woke 
up, I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened. I got up early next morning to 
see how those boys escaped, for they did, 
by a clever stunt, too long to tell about. 
The book will tell you about that and a 
good many more exciting times and nar- 
row escapes they had. I like what was 
written about Andrew Jackson, Old Hick- 
ory, as his soldiers called him. If it 
hadn’t been for him old Tecumseh would 
have killed most of the early settlers in the 
South. 


There’s a boy living opposite our house 
that’s going to an agricultural college next 
fall, so I gave him to read, The Farm That 
Jack Built.. This is his report on the book: 
“Jack was a city boy who went to live on 
a farm his father bought in New Jersey. 
He had studied a while at Cornell Uni- 
versity and had read a lot of the Bulle- 
tins of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Jack didn’t have an easy 
time of it, for his neighbors laughed and 
called him the ‘book farmer” But Jack 
said farming was a game, to be played ac- 
cording to the rules. That’s the way he 
played it, and won out. Even the farm- 
ers and their boys had to acknowledge that 
there was more to farming than ‘just 
farming,’ as they called it. Jack didn’t 
ever lose any opportunity to have a 
time, either. He had lots of sport horse- 
back riding, swimming, fishing and hunt- 
ing coons, and all the other good times 
fellows have in the country.” 

Say, when I read that review I got that 
book right back again and read it myself. 
Let me tell you, whether you want to be 


| 





*The Boy Collector’s Handbook. By A. Hyatt 


Verrill. McBride & Co. 
7On the Border with Andrew Jackson. By 
John T. McIntyre. Penn Pub. Co. 


®°The Farm that Jack Built. By W. 0. Stod- 
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wear-proof bright paint. 
Wheels have roller bearings—steel axles, 


Because it is so good others have imitated 


the best. 
cross-country runs, racing, playing games, 


dry and ice, helping the man, carrying 
mail—and 


Guaranteed for quality. 


ly for scout troops. Meets every requirement of 


cations. 

Earn One FREE—If you haven’t the money to 
one right now from your dealer, we will help you. 
can easily form a Boys’ Coaster Club and get 














How Would You 


King of all wagons because it is built like an auto. 
has handsome ash body and maple bolsters finished natural, wheels in 


and trim, -dust-proof hub caps—oval spokes like an auto and steel tires. 


Wheel Coaster if you want real style, strength and speed. 
It Goes Like the Wind—Coasts down hills like a streak. 
and a little push sends it flying on the level. 


For Play or Profit—The Auto-Wheel Coaster is 
Look what you can do with it—for hiking, 
coasting. 
delivering newspapers, carrying wood, delivering laun- 


grocery 
many other play and profit-producing uses. 


Trek Wagon for Boy Scouts—Designed special- 
ing or camping trips. Send for literature and specifi- 


Auto-Wheel Coaster free for your- Please send me free pennant and - 
| self. Our book toi, bow—arite tive book. pel descrip 
or it = 
DF I, ao. Bays 25s ds cc ccks 
aC ASTER CLUB DAY. 
| sret BND cand us obbikowihos cctkesvtGe 
Coaster Pennant FREE ‘ 
—Send us the names of three AR Ven bie cant bekia pepe /cdeswmiine 
dealers who handle boys’ 
wagons in your town or dis- PRR © Sa dibbccuincrnisandecneidank 
trict and we will send you 
this handsome felt pennant CRD. ose scncsiili ss cba tated 
absolutely free. Use attached 
coupon in writing and state Address 


whether the dealer now han- 
dies the Auto-Wheel Coaster. 






Like to Own 
this Speedy: 





\ Auto-Wheel 
=» Coaster 






Braced at all points— 







true and strong. Substantial steel hubs 







it—but you want only the genuine Auto- 







Easy to pull up again— 




















PENNANT COUPON 
Fill in and Mail TODAY 


BUFFALO SLED 
« Tonawanda, 


Gentlemen: 


the 













hik- CO., 131 Schenck St., 
N. Y. 


buy 
You 
an 


Here are the names and addresses of 
three dealers of boys’ wagons. I have 
checked those that carry the Auto-Wheel. 


Do it NOW «Name of Sender..........-+.00-seeeeeee 

ROBIN 6.65 sncecSeeicinsietsubidyiaséoas 

BUFFALO SLED co. So va og in =, ‘ objets the 
Schenck Street, W. Tonawanda, N. Y. ealers who n to- 

- ~y oe: ow handle Auto-Wheel 








$750 2 month buys a visible writi 

ic. SMITH 
Perfect machines only of 
standard size with keyboard 
of standard universal ar-. 
rangement—has Backspacer— 
Tabulator—two color ribbon 
—Ball es pat ante toe 
every operating convenience. 
Five days free trial. Fully 
guaranteed. Catalog and spe- 
cial price free. H. Sm 

541-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








C. D. Liquid Court Plaster 


Every Boy should have a tube in his Kit. Used by 
the Armies in Burope. Protects and Heals Cuts, 
Wounds. Bruises, Burns and Insect Stings, etc., and 
will not wash or rub off, and hastens healing. 

A genuine article made in America. Mail us 
cents (stamps or cash) and we will forward to you 
one tube of Liquid Court Plaster. AGENTSWANTED 


MANOR DRUG CO., 427 Willard Avenue, Woodhaven, L. I. 








dard, Jr. D, Appleton & Oo. 








ATTENTION—SCOUTS 
Earn money for yourself and your troop. Send me 
your name, troop number and address, and I will 
send you 10 “ 0” Plates to sell for 35c each. 
When sold, send me $1.50, you make $1.50, and you 
give your troop 

The “ELECTRO” Plate is used for cleaning silver. 
goid and plated-ware. Every home, restaurant and 
store selling silverware should buy one. No a J 
or rubbing required. 











Only Sanitary way. 
, F. M. INMAN, MFR. 
32 Union Square New York 
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MYSTIFY) 2 
ee /, 
©) YOUR Frenne? 
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tricks of magic, sleight of hand and 
mind reading used by the best pro- 
onals 


The Book of Magic 
By A. Frederick Collins 


is indeed a m vol 
describes hundeeds Sr biden 
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i . Other 
$25 to $40. All prices F .O.B.factory 


Little Brother of the 
Big Indian Motocycle 


Attractive red with double gold stripes 
and shining nickel trimmings. 


Speedy, snappy looking, with those 
orty style lines so characteristic of 
the whole victorious Indian family. | 


That's the Indian Motobike—the electri- 
cally equipped leader of the 1916 


Drlicycles 


The real motorcycle effect is there — 
the Indian Gasoline Tank style battery 
holder; the far-seeing electric light 
with reflector; the long, braced handle- 
bars; new, expensively - built heavy 
gauge steel mudguards; Indian truss 
forks ; coaster brake. 


From stem to ste 2dit’s built for super- 
service—ZIndian s ice! 


That means everything BEST in bicy- 
cles—everything to be proud of—name, 
materials, workmanship, strength, com- 
fort, endurance, exceptional speed with 
least effort. The greatest dollar for 
dollar value money can buy. 


Ride a Hendee-backed Motobike. Be an 
Indian - riding tri —a leader. 
Eleven models. 

Sold by Indian Dealers—Everywhere 
Get a free copy of the Indian Bicycle Catalog. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
841 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 

















BOYS MAKE MONEY 


Growing Mushrooms 
Boys and girls can easily make money 
growing mushrooms for profit. We will 








grown in cellars, sheds, old boxes, etc. 
ur own spending money and have a lot of fun, 
d for full information today, to 
BUREAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY 
Dept. 262 1342 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


MECCANO 


The Constructional Toy with the Interchangeable Parts 
—Builds Models That Operate. 1. 6.00. 
Get MECCANO-wise—at all Toy Departments. 


Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


Earn 
too. 








a farmer or not, you will miss a good 
time if you don’t read “The Farm That 
Jack Built.” 

There’s one book I didn’t let anyone see. 
It’s The Book of Magic® by Frederick Col- 
lins. He’s the same man that wrote The 
Book of Wireless and The Book of Stars. 
I like them both, but neither of them got 
me like this last book. It tells how to do 
tricks. I have been practicing some of 
them and when we have our next enter- 
tainment, our Scoutmaster says he will let 
me take part. Maybe I won’t make the 
fellows sit up and take notice. 

Bruty Booxworm. 





*The Book of Magic. By A. Frederick Co’ 
lins. D. Appleton & Co. 


How You Can Make 


Horizontal Bars 








HOPMIZON TAL BAR 


By D. C. Suarer. 


EARLY every boy covets a pair of 

horizontal bars. A fine set can be 
easily and cheaply made by any boy who 
is handy with tools. 

A visit to most any place where they 
buy old iron, and every village has a junk 
dealer, will usually disclose numerous 
lengths of old iron pipe about two inches 
in diameter. This pipe can be purchased 
for the regular price of old iron, which 
is but a few pennies the pound, and iron 
pipe is not very heavy. New iron pipe 
can be bought very cheap if necessary. 
Four lengths of pipe six feet long are re- 
quired. If the pipe is longer, cut down 
to six feet. The pipe can be “notched” or 
“marked” with a file and easily broken. 
Care should be taken to preserve the end 
“threaded” for the connection joints. If 
it happens that a new “thread” is needed, 
the blacksmith will do the work in a few 
minutes for a dime or two. Purchase four 
“T” connections at the hardware store and 
screw one on the end of each section of 
pipe, using a “pipe wrench” for the pur- 

ose. 

The two cross bars should be made of 
fine second growth hickory, thoroughly 
seasoned and nicely finished. They should 
be firmly fixed in place so that they can- 
not possibly pull out by battering the ends 
after fitting in the “T” sections. The 
threads inside each “T” will help to hold 
them. 

The bars are set up with light but strong 
ropes fastened to stakes driven firmly into 
the ground. There should be a fifteen- 
foot rope for each corner and the two 
bars should be held together by a six-foot 
length of rope. 

With practice a strong boy can do near- 
ly all the regular horizontal bar acts. 


“Do a Good Turn Daily” 








Boys! 


Write for This 



















Harold N. Baker, of the Boston Y. M. C. A. 
rode his bicycle all the way from Boston to 
San Francisco—nearly four thousand miles— 
on one pair of Vitalic tires. We will send you, 
free for the asking, an illustrated folder show- 
ing pictures of Baker equipped for the trip, 
and giving his own story of this remarkable 
cross country run. 
It will also tell you just why Vitalic tires, 
made of purest quality white rubber and 
genuine motorcycle fabric, outwear ordinary 
tires more than two to one—at less total cost 
—and with less tire trouble. 
Ask for the free testing section, too. That 
proves Vitalic superiority—by thickness i 
of tread, fabric and inner tube. The high 
“V” tread is positively NON-SKIDD- 
ING. And you never felt such live 
soft rubber in another 
bicycle tire! 





Continental 











The Brake You Select 


for your bicycle this year should be a re- 
liable brake, at all times ready for good, 
hard service, and such a brake is 


<Gran Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


With your foot on the pedal and the fa- 
mous Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake on the 
hub you are prepared to tackle any proposi- 
tion the roads and crowded streets have to 
offer—to tackle them with safety, assur- 
ance and absolute ease. 

Just rest your feet on the pedals and take 
the long, down grade—that’s the way to en- 
joy the spin and get the most out of riding. 
And remember, there is no brake sceld which 
enables you to do this as well as the Corbin 
Duplex. If you’ve never used this brake 
there are happierdays ahead: if jou have; 
you know the satisfaction te expect. 


‘Corbin Control Means Safety Assured”’ 
For the old or new 
specify 








THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
BRITAIN, CO 


205 HIGH ST., Ww INN. 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 

















Do you want to earn money? 
We can help you. Send 


S) Cc 0 u t $ your Scoutmaster’s address. 


Vermont Maple Sugar Co., Westfield, Vermont. 
Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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Special Cooking Outfits 





et No. ie | 
. - ae consists 0 
ee polished 


aluminum 
boiler with 
quart 
capacity, a 
coffee 
maker, a 
windshield, 
a cover 
which is 
used as a 
fry-pan or 
to form a 
double 
boiler sim- 
Silar to a 
chafing 
} dish. Also 
: eens ludes 
arge ca 
fuel sufficient to bring 15 quarts y ies 
to the boiling point. Complete in 


a eee 


SOMRROUOERS CREO 6 ioe ccc kcen cee 2 $3.75 
No. 1222. Extra can of fuel..... 50c 
No. 1223. Outfit similar to No. 

1220, but with polished nickel- 


plated boiler with one pint capacit 
and without coffee maker. Complete 


in leatherette case. ..........000s. 
No. 1225. Extra can of fuel....... > 
Vacuum 
Food Canteen 


No. 1210. Will keep 
your lunch as hot as 
you can eat it for 
twelve hours or more. 
Will keep things cold 
hy) much longer. On hikes 
/ or for your lunch at 
“% school, you will find 
@ contents piping hot 
and palatable. With 
its jacket off the food 
canteen becomes use- 
ful at home in a score 
of ways. Keeps liquids 
hot or cold as well as 
solid food. Capacity 
of vacuum jar | pint. 
Protected against 
breakage in heavy tin 
case, with springs to absorb shocks. 
Detachable khaki cover and adjust- 
able strap to match uniform........ $1.75 


Pedometer and Compasses 








No. 1192. Fedometer No. 1202. Leedawl 


No. 1192. 100-MILE PEDOMETER. 
A hike is much more fun if you know 
how far and how fast you are travel- 
ing. The pedometer registers every 
step -you take. The small dial is 
spaced off in quarters of a mile up to 
ten miles, and the large dial registers 
up to 100 miles and repeats auto- 
matically. Hang it on your watch 
pocket or on your belt. Full direc- 
tions with each pedometer......... $ 

No. 1202. LEEDAWL COMPASS. 
No Scout can afford to enter the . 
woods unless provided with a reliable 
compass for use in emergency. All 
compasses have jewelled centers. All 
ae are fitted with stop; cases are 
solid white metal. Open case....... $ 

No. 1204. MAGNAPOLE COMPASS. 
Somewhat superior to the above. Has 
bar needle with white enamel dial. 
Open. case 

No. 1206. LITENITE COMPASS. 
Here is an instrument for hiking at 
night as north and south points are 
luminous. Floating dial instead of 
needle. m case $2.90 


Depart t of Equi t and Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 2% Fit Avenue 


eee ee 
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“The Quartermaster Says” 


Chats with the Equipment Man 
{By FREDERICK N. COOKE, JR. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


H®* it is April, and spring has come 
.&4—or should have, according to the 
Almanac. And that means that the end 
of school is not far off, with camp-time 
looming up just beyond. 

The QM certainly hopes that every boy 
who reads this is going to camp this sum- 
mer. But before that time comes there is 
lots of scouting to be done to put yourself 
in training for camp sports and contests. 
If you’re a tenderfoot it’s up to you to get 
out of the “rookie” class before then, and 
you second class fellows should get a 
hustle on and win your first-class badges 
before camp opens. That doesn’t mean 
that first class is the place to rest, either. 
If you have climbed that far, push on 
ahead and get as many merit badges on 
your sleeves as possible. 

Why not suggest to your scoutmaster 
that a series of Saturday afternoon hikes 
be planned for the spring months from 
now until the end of school, and once a 
month, perhaps a Friday night to Saturday 
night camp? These occasions are the best 
in the world for practising practical 
scoutcraft, and they give every fellow a 
chance to advance himself in the scout 
requirements for the next rank ahead. 
Don’t just think of camp as meaning a 
week or two in midsummer, but get into 
the habit of getting out into the deep 
woods and open country for breathing 
spells such as these. 

Fit yourself up, if possible, with a 
simple but complete personal equipment 
for over-night hikes and short camps, so 
that you will be a self-sustaining scout 
unit, able to take care of yourself at all 
times without reference to the rest of the 
troop. You don’t need much “duffle.” For 
hiking trips, or where camp is to be often 
moved, the Supply Department’s hiking 
tents will be suitable, or a small wall tent, 
ii you are going to camp in one spot for 
several days. You will need one or two 
blankets, a rubber poncho, which will also 
serve as a ground blanket and a pack 
cover, a knife, an axe, a cook kit and a 
canteen. These are the essentials of your 
personal equipment. It is well also to 
carry a watch and, if you're to be in 
strange country you should have a com- 
pass. A pedometer or “hike meter” adds 
to the interest by telling you how far you 
travel, and if you own or can get a pair 
of field glasses, take them along. Of 
course, Daniel Boone never knew the re- 
finements of ready-made fishing tackle, 
but if you have one of the scout fishing 
outfits added to your pack and-drop your 
electric torch on the pile before you finally 
cinch it up, both will come in handy. 

Don’t miss it—get another fellow and 
go off on an over-night hike, if you can 
do no more, but, anyhow, get out and hike. 


QUITE NEAR. 

The passenger was feeling very, very sea-sick. 
Three weeks the ship had been at sea and no 
land was in sight. or the third time that day 
he groaned: 

““How far are we off land?” 

The second mate grinned. 

“A mile and a half,’ said he. 

“A mile and a half! Thank goodness! 
what direction, Mr. Mate?” 

The mate’s eyes twinkled. 

“Straight down!” said he. 


In 





FREE 


BOOK tm 








IVER JOHNSON 


Don’t miss another day of this glorious sport. 
Get a bicycle and live in the country this sum- J 
mer. Boys—plan a 1000 mile tour for vacation. [if 
i 

/ 









The 1916 model Iver Johnson is the highest 
grade, fastest, strongest and best finished bi- 
cycle we ever produced. It is made of seam- 
less steel tubing, drop forg- 
ings, bearings good for ten 

ears, four coats of baked 

and rubbed enamel. $36 
‘ : to $55. Juveniles $20 to $25. 
Send for 84-page book 
on Bicycles, Motorcy- 
cles, Revolvers and 
Shot Guns. 


| 
UJ 





















All the Attention 
You Ever Need Give an 


Boys, you know a bicycle dealer is 
dealing honorably by you when he recom- 
mends the Atherton, because he can’t possi- 
bly hope to make any money on you for re- 
pairs. 

Be sure to 


Ath er 

It always works—just as well the ten- 
thousandth mile as the first. Only six simple 
parts—the very strongest and most durable 
brake in the world. 

Positive and powerful on steepest hills. 
Needs no tinkering or repairs to keep it 
working—sure and safe—nothing but « little 


d 
0 
0 


oil now gg a 
ul 0 ore Ne t 
than for others— compact, Powerful 
SIMPLE—IT ALWAYS 
best, and ate = WORKS and is TROUBLE. 


pleasure and safe- 

ty of bicycling for 

name of your 

dealer. 

Baffalo Metal Goods Co. 

184 Winchester St. 
Buffalo. 


, N.Y. 
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When You See a 
Boy Proud of His Tires 


and enjoying every minute of his bicycle ride, you 
know he’s riding on those unbeatable 


VACUUM CUP, Puncture-Proofed by the use 
Red Or 


\ 


of a special 154 oz. fabric. 
BICYCLE ies Guaranteed Oilproof. The 


attractive red tread of three 
rows of Vacuum Cups means skid-free trips and tours. : 
Guaranteed for one entire season, else repaired or re- 
placed without charge. 


Tire triumphs—every one 


* THREE E * STAR of them—each with its 
BICYCLE TIRES own distinctive quality, 


price, treaddesign. Built, 

STURDY STUD—TRIPLE backed and guaranteed by 

TREAD—SUCCESS = makers of Vacuum 
ups. 


: True auto tire construction—so tough, strong, wear-re- 
sisting that they usually average far in excess of their 
mileage guarantee— 


VACUUM CUP py eapacieennetees 
MOTORCYCL ES 


Sold Direct 
to Dealers 


—fiving the consumer the benefit 
of the goodly savings— 


Generous in quality, Stu R DY STUD) 


moderate in prices. MOTORCYC RES 
Guaranteed for. 4,000 Milee 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa, 


Direct branches and service agencies 
th t the United States and Canada 
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0 SeeSzSs 








: h-grade. iy : Cy . 
less steel tubing frame, triple °F ; spond pad cle Type 


truss forks, arch crown design. y. 





Read the 
Other features, too. Every 
— a fe make she riding a pleasure. Send for 
New ‘Arrow—the most wonderful bicycle 
—-- By 5 All sizes paren mt oma 


Pay As You Ride f.o"the "isis 5 


riding g it right guar pay, Jost a little a little 


warte FOoRY ee sei tts 
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Scouts’ 
Questions Answered 











grown so popular that it now is 
impossible for us to answer in the 
magazine all the questions received. 

Our friends may be certain of receiving 
replies to their inquiries by personal let- 
ter if they send their addresses and a 
two-cent stamp with the questions. 

R. W., Ga.—Q. ge can I get scout 
drills, such as stag drills, etc.? 

A. Page 276 Brn Fone Handbook. 

oO. C., Tenn.—Q. 1. Js a boy who has been 
@ scout allowed to wear the badge after he quits 
the organization? 

A. Only scouts who are registered and in 
good standing with National Headquarters are 
entitled to wear the badge. A plan is being 
worked out whereby a scout may resign with 
honor and be entitled to wear the badge. 

May a troop have two assistant scout- 


Tr department of Boys’ Lirz has 


masters? 
A 


. es. 
Scout H. R., New Jersty.—Q. Should the 
scout belt be worn on the outside of the coat or 

on the pants? 
The belt may be worn in either position. 

G. M. R., ArK.—Q. 1. In the merit badge 
for camping does question one mean to have 
slept out doors or under canvass fifty nights since 
becoming a first class cout? 

. No, at any time. 

Q.2. In the merit badge for cooking does 
question two mean to mix and bake bread in an 
oven at home or to bake it in camp? 

Any oven. 

Q. 3. In the merit badge for physical de- 
velopment does question six mean you have to 
teach to boys the exercises you make up? Could 
@ scout with six people in his family give the 
exercises to them for three months? 

A. Must be given to boys. 

D. M. H., Inp.—@Q. 1. ‘May any patrol use 
the names on page 22 in the 1914 Handbook 
or just patrols who have shown themselves crack 
patrols? The names are, Blue Buffalo, Flying 
Eagles, Blue Herons, Horned Kingbirds, Sinawa, 
Black Bears, Ahmeeks and Silver Foxes? 

. Any patrol may use these names at the 
discretion of the scoutmaster. 
mS 2. Have the scout tests changed since 

14 

A. No changes have been made in the Ten- 
derfoot, second class and first class tests since 
1914, but there have been changes in the merit 


badge tests. 

Q. 3. Where is the Cave Scout and his Cave 
located? 

A. In Boys’ Lire. 

Q. 4. Are the boys he speaks of talking to 
real boys at the Cave or the boys who read Boys’ 
Lirre? 

A. The readers of Boy’s Lire. 

Scout F. H. 0., Conn.—Q. How would you 
pass this part of the first class test: Furnish 
satisfactory evidence that he has put into practice 
in whe ~ i life the principles of the scout oath 

aw 
A. Show your parents and public ones prin- 
cipal the scout oath and law, and ask them if 
they would be willing to send a note to the 
scoutmaster stating that you have met the re- 
quirements. 

Scour L. W., Nepn—Q. Explain the last 
statement on first and second class badges 
on page 66 of the Handbook for Boys. 

A. This means that a scout in signing his 
name to any letter which he may write is en- 
titled to put after it a sketch of the badges which 
he has won. You are a tenderfoot scout, there- 
fore, you are entitled to show the tenderfoot 
badge after your signature just as the first class, 
signaling and seamanship badges are shown fol- 
lowing the signature of James E. Ward after the 
paragraph referred to. 

Scour W. R. H., Ore.—Q. Is it necessary 
for the Local Council to be present at every 
meeting ? 

A. It is not necessary for members of the 
local council or troop committee to attend troop 
meetings, but the scouts should make the troop 
meetings interesting enough so that council and 
—- oye et BS favorably impressed 
if they drop in un 

H. M., Mo—qQ. 1. Do merit badges cost 
15¢ or _s 

A. 15 

2° “Do the life, star and eagle scout 
b ges cost anything and how much? 
A. No charge is made for these badges. 
3. 8. On the application for merit badge it 





S- 
says that at least one examiner has to sign it; 
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does this mean one of the i 
or an expert employed to give the test? 

A. An expert assigned to give the test. 

B. 8S. W., Wash. D. C—Q. 1. If @ scout 
has passed a few of his second class tests and | 
has dropped out and then later decides to go back 
to his troop, will he have to pass over again that 
part of his second class tests that he had passed 
when he dropped out? 

A. The scoutmaster may require a scout to) 
pass any tests at any time. 

. 2. Can a@ boy pick out the names of 
boys in back numbers of the Lonesome Corner 
and write to them? 

Yes. 

Q. 38. If a boy scout has a signed passport 
by his scoutmaster can he get a uniform without 
a@ certificate? 
ousn — Rag me | FP en the — blank 
urnishe y Nationa eadquarters, and coun- : : 
tersigned by the scoutmaster and the local council Columbia Grafonola 15, price $15 
may be accepted without a certificate. 

, . Why was the round trip test changed 
from the second class test to the first class? 

A. This has always been a first class test. e 

Troop 1, CARROLTON, ILL.—Q. How many ! 
degrees east of the North Pole is the magnetic oO um la Tra ono a 
pole? = 

A. The magnetic pole, as well as everything 
else in and on the earth, is south of the North 
Pole. The compass, which points to the mag- 





































netic pole, mone a bey ag ~— the — —_ i . 
degrees to the West, according to its location. It may not be ideal weather for camping, 
The variation is westerly in t antic an n- = 9 ° * 5 
dian Ocsams and county in the Pacific Ocean. — but it S just the time to get that Columbia 

A. R. W., Wasx. D. O.—Q. 1. Is the mazi- G f 1 
mum number of scouts to a troop 827 4 4 srafonola and learn the Patrol Calls. Ernest 
Se te is granted by National Thompson Seton shows how to ive them on 

Q . 2. What is the status of a boy whose bd e , 
resignation had been called for but the scout the Columbia Record, No. A 1331, Ido 1n., 75¢c. 
did not comply, in a troop whose committee had 
a — to have certain boys resign 
for good reasons? — 7 7 
nigas ot "Stopped Kem fhe toap ot tas Bg first thing you ga be plan- 
a ee Pe ‘ ike | ning the next campin rip. - 
MB Re TF page yeh MiP od ° g p £ t 1p. en you I] cer 
Ne <p ea Ras ie tainly be glad you own this Columbia Graf- 
ey Der MOO, 2, Uf firet clase scout re onola 15—the perfect instrument for all out- 
i the scoutmaster’s place to take the pin away doors—small, light, easy to tote, and needing 
le a my ng he ppt — little bunk room. . 
for any violation of the Scout Law. 
cones. Shavae Senate. Wik, Meeie tnd fe the ; 
comaotare geet code fer BM Leth a a, 4, NOW, too, you want the Grafonola for a 
ea age Ploe lee the name and dandy entertainment whenever the boys gather 
greateet number FP mort ‘badges ‘in the United - a good time. Stirring band music, popu- 
States, an e number eac as 4 ° . e 
og Seagme Socteth at, Washington, . rd ee renee and accordion solos, lively 
ie ts x # onde r re ances and the funniest of comics—“all the 
name on eg ay ih he jabes the bendovtont MUSIC of all the world, and most of the fun of 
7” 9 utmas a nd in m It i 1 
candidates on his reeitration bank. but they R wae is yours on Columbia Double Disc 
Solpes eae thoy heseme toninioal soma ecords. 

a . May @ boy pay his quarter before he 
takes the test? 2 
Yes if the scoutmaster is willing. 

cbiie Chie ee ae New records go on sale the 20th of every 

A. This question must be decided by the month rer : 
scoutmaster. . 

R. M. T., New Yorx.—Q. To become a life ¥& 
scout is it necessary to get a merit badge for phy- Note 





sical development if a person has heart trouble, 
or may he get the other four specified badges and 
one other kind? 

No. No _ exceptions or substitutes are 
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made to any of the requirements, because of 
rie atabul, . WHITE FOOT OIL : 

A. H. 0. N. ¥.—Q. Do you know of any = : n astounding offer! Only 205 
clubs in which a boy 16-20 years could join by POISON IVY REMEDY ° = ofpet: “Free Trial before You lecuie 
mail to * or er. 

A. You might join the Sheatangne Literary —— - — Fond im ee — WourulzeR Free Band Catalog 
and Scientific Circle, Chautauqua, N. Y., or be-|] Itching Piles, Burns, Cuts, Bruises, sate. No Pn $00 years of wtrument making Band Catalog. | — 
come a member of the National Reading Circle, ing or burning when applied. Sold by Druggists on ail kinds of instruments. Pay atrate of a 
——s = the — of the United States} | or shipped Parcel Post. Price, 25 cen’ Suk tte éasach mI a day. sap sltgpence 

ureau 0 ucation, Washington, D. C. These WHITE FOOT REMEDY CoO. intrevi i i ply the U. 8S. Gov't. Write today. 
organizations conduct reading courses only. If Pies oe oye aga PR ed 
want to follow the scout program, and we 
velieve you do, try to organize a troop or if ““NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 


one cannot be organized, then write to Head- 
quarters for information as to how to become 


a Lone Scout. 
W. @. O'B., N. Y—Q. 1. Does a boy have AT ONCE. One or two 
to be a boy scout to write letters to the Lonesome bright, honest BOY SCOUTS: 
plen 


Com oe ‘iaied a “< in each =. S did op- p+ 5—F 
‘ o. The title of this department has been | Portunity to make money. Nothing to invest. justrated price list, BEST line of “AD” Pencils 
changed to “World Brotherhood of Boys.” W. W. LEGGETT, PRINCETON, N. J.| C+ L. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
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i MYRTLE MORSE . 






One Pencil with Name, Postpaid 10 
Three, all SAME NAME in Floral v8 cents 
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. 2 Does a boy write the name of the 
boy he is writing and his address on the envelope 


SCO UTS, = EA DER S. =o in care of Boys’ Lire? 
L OCA 4 CO UNCILS ! ! + How many eagle scouts are there? 
If it is to be Had We’ll Get It for You Fy yee 
TELL US WHAT YOU NEED sande ao one a She sagem andttey fon the egal 


badge? 

A. Bird study is required. There is plenty 
e of opportunity for this in the parks in and near 
cout Service bureau |():2ck. 003 sang Se 
Mureum, Bedford Park, Brooklyn, is always glad 

to help a scout in this work. 
Q. 2. Would not business or electricity do 
in place of bird study? 


A. No. 
W. C., CaL.—Q. Have the members, with the 








Po 


4. Does a boy have to be a scout to 
have his name in the Lonesome Corner 
No. 


> 


National Headquarters is prepared to offer you the resources of New 
York City to obtain for you whatever you need for the 


Summer Camp consent "of their scoutmaster, the right to. Umit 
: i. the height, age, and number of the members 
In fact, National Headquarters will procure for you all supplies and of their troop? 


equipment which you may desire to assist you to meet the Merit Badge Yes, if the troop committee approves. 


Tests or any part of the Scout Program. 


Let us know your requirements, Giving specifications as fully as possible. The Boy Scout Crusoes 


We will give information and quote prices upon 
(Continued from page 14) 














Camp Equipment Archery Goods , , 
yl 7 ing away as fast as they could with t 
Musical Instruments Field Glasses racket. Dart gas a= ae 
Telescopes Compasses ee ar gp gn ac a one shape 
Microscopes Flags that moved slowly, squealing piteously, 
— P. ts and sent after it another shot that stopped 
- Comes - it. The rest of the herd were now out of 
Scout Wearing Apparel General Scout Supplies range. Fred found that he had been for- 

tunat h to. kill his pig, y 
With the facilities of the Parcel Post you can purchase at low cost at te atin. "He gt Te age the 
through the Scout Supply Department whatever you may require. carcass on the porch to keep the ants away 
from it, and all rejoiced at this unex- 

| R Y { pected supply of fresh meat. 
ee CuapTrer XV 

Write to SCOUT SERVICE BUREAU Sago Cakes and Sugar 
N rising the next morning the boys 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA |O'yenifotat Se'oie"inl opi 
i 2 the grass and upset everything that 
National Headquarters: 200 Fifth Ave., New York happened to be uotside the house, even 
. knocking down the fireplace, but there was 





nothing they could destroy, as all the food 
was inside the cabin. As much of the 
new supply of pork as the oven would hold 
was put in to roast. The rest was packed 
in bamboo tubs, covered with palm leaves, 
and placed on some rocks in a shady place 
in the stream to keep cool. 

This was Sunday, so the process of 
sago making was suspended. Part of what 
had been made, however, was spread in 


° 
Knife ! the sun to dry. It was placed in a trough 
made of a split giant bamboo and raised 


t woWwee . 7 woe wlion crossed sticks set in small dishes of 
ae We Give It To You ; $ecoutf#icrab oil to keep the ants from swarming 












New Offer 




















“Keen P 

Kutter ’ ’ with One pm, m2 || over it. 

steel Subscription Pre ‘ean The wind had come up in the night and 

blades of su- to ly made for §|the beach was strewn with shells, frag- 
Boys’ Lire. BOYS’ LIFE by [| ments of coral and seaweed. So after the 









perior qual- 
ity. Will hold 
a keen edge in- 
definitely 
2 Blades. Regu- 
lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 


turers of the fa- || oon rest the boys spent their time gath- 
mous “Keen Kut- | |ering and examining them. They found 
ter” cutlery. Onthe § | several helmets hells, as the Doctor called 


os ak A them, of the kind that are used in making 


the Emblem of the Boy § | Shell cameos. 
Scouts of America, with “Like the one Mother has?” asked 
the magnets )_peme ie Bobby. 

one side, and Your n ° 

Name oad Adtvese on he The name “Mother” cast a sudden 
a eae par Spee gloom over the party, causing pangs of 
F. .~ — H, S —— homesickness in everyone but Dick, who 
was an orphan and could not remember 
his mother. 
. 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York The next day sago making was resumed, 


Send me the Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; || and by Tuesday night all the pith had 
i i ses been made into starch, leaving an outer 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription || (er me’. oe than half an inch. thick. 
to BOY S LIFE. The Doctor made a small clay oven with 
half a dozen slits side by side, each about 
three-fourths of an inch wide and six 

















Name ~--------n-neeeeeceneeeeeec en eneneeeeeteneneeeceto es inches square. The sago, which had been 
Address dried in the sun, was powdered and sifted 
Sp ites De ene Coke eee through a strainer made from the base of 

a leaf stalk of a young cocoanut tree. 

—— pratadiipaitennshaenaansieebmeneipaliinnabinlaaatenninnanniieaeienshaabimmmmenammatamamedtaiae Then the oven was heated over coals, 
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lightly filled with the powder, and the 
opening covered with flat pieces of bark. 
In about five minutes the cakes were baked 
and eagerly eaten by the lads, who pro- 
nounced them fine. 

“Something like corn cakes,” Dick said. 

“But different,’ Fred added, for their 
flavor was really not quite like anything 
else the boys had ever eaten. 

The fresh baked cakes were soft, but Dr. 
Cameron said that if they were dried in 
the sun they would keep for years, and 
could be dipped in water and toasted or 
soaked and boiled. The boys thought them 
especially good when covered with grated 
cocoanut and found them a welcome addi- 
tion to every meal, taking the place of the 
bread they had missed so sorely. 

The raw sago was made into cylinders, 
covered with palm leaves and placed in 
one corner of the house. In this shape 
it would keep for a long time, and could 
be broken up, dried and powdered at any 
time. 

“These sago cakes would be fine if they 
were sweetened a little,’ said Rod at 
breakfast next morning. 

“Doesn’t sugar cane ever grow wild?” 
asked Bobby. 

“Yes,” answered his father, “but I 
haven’t seen any on this island. I don’t 
know whether it is found in this part of 
the world or not.” 

“What do the natives of these islands 
do for sweetening, then?” asked Karl. 

“Wild honey is frequently found, and I 
believe the sap of certain palm trees is 
sometimes boiled down for sugar. Now I 
come to think of it, I- believe they make 
sugar from the borassus palm, the same 
tree our thatch came from.” 

“Let’s try it,” said Roderick. 

Accordingly they tapped several boras- 
sus palms, driving in little pieces of bam- 
boo for the sap to run through and hang- 


ing buckets under them. 
T HE small quantity of ammunition that 
the Doctor and Fred had brought 
ashore was almost gone, so it was neces- 
say to practice with the bows Karl had 
made. Bobby was the only one who had 
used bows and arrows to any extent, and 
the others were rather surprised to find 
that he was easily the best shot, although 
the older boys’ stronger arms could send 
a shaft farther. The length, weight and 
feathering of the arrows had to be experi- 
enced with to get them just right. The 
boys enjoyed practicing with the new 
weapons and spent their spare time shoot- 
ing at everything they could find, from 
the cocoanuts on the trees to the sea birds 
along the shore. 

Karl had been trying for several days 
to make a bamboo flute. Coming of a 
music-loving family he had been taught 
music from his earliest childhood, and 
played the violin well and the flute a lit- 
tle. He had spoiled a number of bam- 
boos in his attempts to get a good tone 
and range of notes, and, today, sitting in 
the shade of the porch after dinner, he re- 
sumed his efforts. Looking up presently 
he found Dick also working away with his 
pocket-knife at a slender piece of bamboo. 

“Hello, Dick,” he said, “making a flute, 
too. Better make a clarinet and we’ll play 
duets.” 

“I'd be a fine success at playing one of 
those things,” answered Dick. “A mouth- 
organ’s the best I can do, and I’m sure not 
a genius at that.” 

“What are you up to, then?” queried 
Karl. But Dick, without reply, a 
down from the porch and went off, bam 
in hand, 


About half an hour later Karl was star- 
tled by something hitting him sharp be- 
tween the shoulders. He looked around 
quickly when another shot struck him 
stingingly in the side of the head, causing 
him to utter a howl of surprise and pain. 
He jumped up and, as he did so, another 
missile hit his leg and fell to the floor. 
His curiosity getting the better of his 
fear, he stooped and picked it up, a small 
pellet of clay. Just then a familiar laugh 
sounded close by. 

“That rascal of a Dick,” muttered Karl, 
and, jumping to the ground, he started in 
pursuit. But Dick was a better runner 
and the day was hot, so Karl soon gave 
up the chase and returned to his flute, the 
problem of which he had almost solved, 
he thought. After a while Dick sauntered 
up to the house. 

“How do you like my invention?” he in- 
quired, grinning. 

“About what I should expect from a 
small boy like you,” was the disdainful 
answer. 

“Wait till you see what I’m going to do 
with it,” was Dick’s reply. “Bet I can 
shoot more pigeons and things with a 
blowpipe than you can with bows and ar- 
rows,” for Karl, because of his near-sight- 
edness, was the poorest shot in the patrol, 
while Dick had an unusually true and ac- 
curate eye and was an excellent judge of 
distance. On the other hand Karl was 
the most observing of all the boys, noticing 
and remembering everything that came 
within his range of vision. His natural 
gifts of observation and memory had been 
cultivated through his fondness for nature 
and scientific studies, while Dick was too 
careless to notice things about him very 
closely unless it was something that 
aroused his interest particularly. 

The sugar sap was collected before dark 
and boiled down. It left a small quan- 
tity of sugar, with some of which Bob 
sweetened the sago cakes for breakfast the 
next morning. 

“I propose,” said the scoutmaster after 
supper, “that tomorrow we cross the stream 
and continue exploring along the coast. I’m 
curious to know how big the island is, and 
whether we have been half way around 
or not, and what’s on the other side.” 

“Or inside!” said Dick. 

“Yes,” said Karl, sarcastically, “I sup- 
pose we can start tomorrow and dig 
through to China.” 

“Only,” retorted Dick, “if we did dig 
through we wouldn’t come out at China, 
smarty; we’d come out in the good old 
U. S. A., or in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“Well, you said inside of it, didn’t you?” 

“IT meant the middle.” 

“You meant the interior, eh?” 

“That’s it—thanks, Mr. Professor Karl. 
Anyhow, it’s kind of spooky, hanging onto 
this narrow strip of shore, with the big 
ocean on one hand and an unexplored 
jungle on the other, with goodness knows 
what in it. I’m for a trip inland!” 

“I think we should continue on around 
the island first; What do you other scouts 
think?” 

“Around, around!” they cried, outvoting 
Dick. 

“Tomorrow, then!” said the scoutmaster. 

“Say, fellows,” exclaimed Fred. “Life 
here is just like reading a book. You never 
know what’s going to happen when you 
turn over a page—or when you start a 
new day on Cameron Island.” 

“Or a new night,” said Karl. 

Then they all turned in. 


(Continued in May Boys’ Lire) 








A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diaraond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 
























BOTH this -DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 

















ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazi 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. sin 
Please send, all cha Prepaid, the DIAMOND 


— FOUNTAIN PEN. and the CLUTCH PEN- 





advertised by you, for which I send you $1.00 
for @ year’s to Boys’ Life, 
Name .. eves 
Address ........ Ce cccccccccceccccccccocecece cesses 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 
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Boys and 





never fails the rider. Maintains a 
perfect control all the time— reduces 
or quickens speed instantly —stops you 
anywhere — on any road — in less than 
the wheel’s length. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co. - - Bristol, Conn. | 
| 


Know that 


The New Departure Coaster Brake brought the Bike back because 
it brought safe riding and easy pedalling to the good old wheel. 


This wonderful device has made the Bicycle the safest, 
easiest to ride, most health-giving vehicle in the world. The 


New DrpaRTorE 








Boys and Girls and “Grown-ups” too, when 

you buy Bicycle have it “fixed right” 

with a NEW DEPARTURE COASTER 

BRAKE. 

Free to Liv !1—We will send Id- 
ree e Boys! e sen ara a gol 


plated “Joy Boy”™ stick-pin if you e us the 
name of your nearest bicycle 7 


Sign 











Play Ball 


The Baseball Season has started. Are 
You Prepared for the Game? . 

Managers of clubs and individual 
players send for our Special Price List 
on Baseball Goods. e can save you 
money. Our goods are of the finest qual- 
ity at surprisingly low prices. 

We also have a Special Proposition on 
Baseball Uniforms that will interest you. 
A postal card will bring you our Spec- 
- ———— Price List and Uniform 

00. 


NATIONAL ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
2414 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 
Official Scout Axe. 


Price, with leather sheath... 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 











THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE 





ccccccce cle 
Price, without leather sheath..... coos ft 
At National Headquarters and all hardware stores, 
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Scouts Afield 


(Continued from Page 29) 
paved street as a community good turn; 21 parade 
advertising the benefit show given by the scouts 
which netted $14.70; a basketball game with the 
scouts of Harrison, and a party for the camp- 


| fire girls. 


Freevort, Iuu.—Before an audience of more 
than one hundred fathers, mothers, sisters and 
brothers, the Freeport scouts gave a demonstra- 
tion of scout work as their Anniversary celebra- 
tion. Badges were awarded and the Eagle Patrol 
received a pennant for regularity of attendance 
and interest in scout work. 

CHARLESTON, ILuu.—Troop 1 has been working 
on first aid for the first class tests. They have 
also been studying distance measurement. As a 
good turn, committees of scouts have been spend- 
ing two or three hours daily helping a poor 
widow. 

FENNVILLE, Micu.—A cozy headquarters has 
been fitted up for the Fennville scouts,- and a 
fine troop library started. It is also planned to 
build a club house near a small lake in the 
woods, about four miles from town, the land and 
timber being a donation from a father of one 
of the scouts. “The Adventures of a Boy Scout’ 
was given recently for the benefit of the troop , 
and was a big help in increasing interest in the 
Movement. 

BERWICK, Pa.—Troop 3 is making plans for 
a “century hike’ next summer and a shorter one 
for an earlier date. 

EVERETT, WASH.—Troop 1 has a clubhouse— 
an unused portable—which the school board sup- 
plied. Several members of the troop made a 
hike to the Tulalip Indian Reservation recently. 
While sleeping one night they were overtaken by 
a gale biowing sixty to seventy miles an hour, 
but they were safe enough in their shelter, until 
it started to hail, and this came right through 
the roof. The following day the scouts visited 
the grave of a great Indian chief and scout, Pat 
Kamons, whose name they have taken for their 
troop. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.— 
Fourteen years old 
and a First Class 
Scout, Howard Evans 
has won medals for 
heroic conduct and 
has rendered first aid 
to more than two hun- 
dred injured during 
the past few months. 
Doctors and nurses of 
the Southside Hos - 
pital are loud in 
their praise of this 
boy and say he is a 
marvel in this line. 
Working in a large 
manufacturing plant, 
Scout Evans soon 
learned of the acci- 
dents which happened 
frequently and which 
at times meant great 
suffering and possibly 
the loss of a leg or 
arm because of tardi- 
ness in giving first 
aid. He then made a special study of this branch 
of scoutcraft and received personal instruction 
from a physician. 

Just recently a little girl named Ethel Weav- 
er was playing in the Southside playground and 
one of the large swings fell on her. Some 
of her companions ran to Scout Evans and he 
hurried to the scene where he found the little 
girl still pinned under the swing. He released 
her and found her almost dead. But he startea 
artificial resuscitation and soon had her breath- 
ing again. The physicians who attended Ethel 
declared that if Scout Evans had not been at 
hand she would undqubtedly have died before 
a doctor’s services could be secured. Scout 
Howard Evans is a member of Troop 10 of 
the Southside Scouts. 

Coat Creek, TeNN.—In a Miners’ First Aid 
contest, Scout Bonkley Beasley and five other 
members of the first aid team made a grade of 
98 per cent and were awarded certificates by the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. OC. ‘ 

Inron, N. Y.—Visits to the Old Ladies’ Home 
and to the hospital, carrying flowers and fruit, 
were the Anniversary community good turns of 
the members of Troop 1. The troop also re- 
solved to be especially watchful and helpful at 
home. Special church and troop meetings were 
also a feature of Anniversary week. 

Marquetrr, Micu.—From a patrol which 
was considered “as good as dead” to one of the 
most efficient in the a 4 has been the record of 
the Badger Patrol, oop 1, of Marquette. 
Patrol Leader Wallace A. Brandt has worked 
unceasingly and all the boys have specialized in 
certain lines of scoutcraft. All members are 
enthusiastic scouts, always on the lookout for 
jobs to swell the troop treasury. A first aid 
kit has been purchased, and it is planned to buy 
tents, a wireless outfit and other equipment soon. 





Scout Evans 
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THE LARGEST, MOST MODERN BUILDING IN THE WORLD EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO PRODUCING 
WASHABLE GARMENTS FOR BOYS AND CHILDREN 


You take mother, or father, and a dollar bill to the store pe err 
you buy ‘your fixings and tell the man ‘you want ‘your Easter 
Kaynee Blouse or Shirt-—Youll find the nicest, neatest, 
best fitting Blouse or Shirt you ever wore —We say 
take a dollar bill because the dollar grades are by 
all odds the biggest moneys worth, but you 
can get a dandy for half-a-dollar, too. 


“CONTRAST” “CONTRAST” 


is the Red Book > SHE should be read by 

of real things f\ every Scout — ‘ 
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